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LETS CAGE MEN USE 
THEIR “LAST OUNCE 
OF POWER” 


N no other school or college sport is the pace so fast 

and sustained as in basket ball . . . or the chances 
of strained cords and muscles so frequent, if the 
players leave the vital but least rugged zone of their 
bodies unguarded. 


Coaches, trainers and physical directors, therefore, 
insist on athletic supporters. They make sure, too, 
that the type, design and quality of the supporters 
provide the protection that insures not only safety 
but also free and finer performance. 


Bike No. 5 is first choice for two reasons. It satis- 
fies their standards of protection, comfort and strength 
at a low price. And its simple, one-piece design and 
sturdy materials make for easy laundering, long life 
and economy. For those who require super-support 
and super-comfort, Pal’s higher first cost is balanced 
by its extraordinary length of service. 





Send for the im- 
portant new 
booklet, ““Guard 
the Vital Zone.” 






Besides Bikes and Pals in any quantity, your regu- 
lar source of supply has in stock, or can secure imme- 
diately, the well-known Bike ankle, knee and elbow 
guards and supports. Likewise Bauer & Black ban- 
dages, absorbent cotton, adhesive plaster and all 
the first-aid requirements which the safety and per- 
formance of your teams demand. 


BIKE WEB MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Associated with Bauer & Black as a Division of The Kendall Co. 
2500 South Dearborn Street + Chicago, Illinois 
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The New Football Rules 


UDGING from the officiating in the games thus far 
played, the new football rules are an improvement 
over the old rules. In only a few cases has it been 
reported that the officials failed to understand the 
rules governing usual game situations. Some officials 
make the mistake of spending their time in thinking 
up impossible and improbable plays and at the same 
time neglect to review the basic rules, rules which 
govern plays that arise in nearly every game. While 
it is interesting from the standpoint of the officials to 
try to conjecture all of the different plays that might 
occur, yet after all it is far more important for them 
to be absolutely certain of the application of the rules 
to plays that are bound to occur. 


Football Attendance, 1930 


OME people, noting the fact that some of the larg- 
est college stadia were not filled in the early 
October games, have assumed that the interest in 
football is diminishing or that the size of the crowds 
has been affected by financial and industrial recession 
in this country. While it is probably true that busi- 
ness conditions have affected and will affect the attend- 
ance at games this year to some extent, yet the at- 
tendance at the late October games indicates that, 
though the people may not spend money for other 
things, they are still willing to spend small sums of 
money as individuals for football tickets. 

After all, amateur athletics can be conducted on 
small budgets. If the players were paid salaries, how- 
ever, and if the spectators’ interest were to diminish, 
then it is quite probable that a good many schools 
and colleges would give up inter-institutional athle- 
tics. As it is, however, the educational institutions 
will continue to conduct extra-mural sports. whether 
the crowds are large or small. So far as 1930 is con- 
cerned, the crowds will be nearly as large as were the 
crowds of 1929. 

Uniform Signals 

N some sections of the country the referees are 

giving signals to indicate the character of the foul 
which has been penalized on the field. This is an aid 
to the coaches, sports writers, and to those who oper- 
ate the loud speakers or score boards. It would be a 
fine thing if all referees made use of a uniform and 
simple set of signals to be used in connection with 
penalties imposed. If this were done, in a short time 
the spectators would come to look for the signals, and 
thus they would have a more intelligent idea of what 
is going on in the game. 


A Pre-Holiday Suggestion 


O the coach who is in the usual Christmas shop- 
fp ew quandary, the ATHLETIC JOURNAL offers a 
way out. The best wish from any coach to each of 
his friendly rivals is a winning team. More practical 
than the mere wishing is a subscription to the 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL. In case the friendly rival is 
already a subscriber, his subscription will be ex- 
tended. A notice of the gift subscription will be sent 
by the ATHLETIC JOURNAL. 
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Wilson took basketball 


out of the horse and buaay class 
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HE modern motor car has placed the good old 

days of the horse and buggy right where they belong, 
namely, in the past. Likewise, Wilson Basketballs of 
today so far overshadow the product of yesterday, 
that there is little basis for comparison. 

The advent of double shape retention lining, valve 
type inflation, double lacing and numerous other im- 
provements, originated by Wilson, brought new and 
higher standards to the game. 

The wrestling match that always ensued with the old 
bladder stem is now a thing of the past. The necessity 
to play with unlined balls that could hardly remain round 
through one complete game, is gone. Lacing worries 
and the danger of puncturing the bladder during lacing, 
have been done away with. Wilson makes basket- 
balls worthy of the age. 

Leadership remains with Wilson — strict adherence 
to progressive manufacturing ideals has secured this 
honor and this same attitude will give to basketball 
its further development of fine equipment. 











WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO — SAN FRANCISCO 
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Rentner of Northwestern running back a 
kick-off 97 yards through the Illinois team. 
Northwestern won, 32 to 0 

















ENERALIZATION concerning 
(5 defensive play, strength at the 

point of attack, and the theory 
of the shifting defense were our top- 
ics in our introductory discussion of 
the defense in football. Let us now 
consider the formation we favor from 
which our checking of attack is to 
evolve and some of the fundamentals 
necessary to make that formation and 
that evolution successful. 

The formation which we feel comes 
nearest this theory of defense is com- 
monly called the 7-2-2. We like to use 
a seven man line because of the great 
number of maneuvers possible, and 
we try to pick out Seven Stubborn 
Stalwarts and season them in service 
and success. Sometimes it is easy to 
season them in service but difficult in 
success. In the backfield we use the 
box defense and we try to pick out 
our two most rugged backs best 
adapted to mass play tackling, and 
place them as close behind the line as 
their ability will permit them to play, 
because we feel that a line is no 
stronger than the men who back it up. 
By moving the backs up as close as 


Checking the Attack 


By E. P. Madigan 
Football Coach, St. Mary’s College 





possible this way, it is difficult for make up the end of the box should be 


linemen coming from the weak side, 
or backs or running guard coming 
through the hole, to pick them off. 
Yet they must be able to diagnose a 
pass play quickly and develop the 
knack of following a man down under 
a forward pass just as quickly as a 
basketball man does on the court dur- 
ing a basketball game. If they are 
unable to do this, then they must be 
moved back according to their ability. 
The remaining two backs that go to 





URPRISE is as necessary to 

the defense as the offense, is 
the belief of E. P. “Slip” Madi- 
gan. In this article, the last of a 
series on defense, this California 
coach explains the types of de- 
fense used by St. Mary’s football 
teams, which have had unusual 
success under Coach Madigan’s 
guidance. 





exceptionally fast, deadly open-field 
tacklers, and both must be adept safe- 
ty men. From this, let the defensive 
flow. 

The fundamentals that go to make 
up an end, guard or a tackle must be 
carefully pursued to have any success 
with any defense whatever, and in line 
play most football men will tell you 
that “getting the jump” is half the 
battle. Now, whether a standing line 
or a crouching line is used does not 
matter. However, use should be gov- 
erned by the tactical situation and 
the type of offense being met. We do 
not believe that any man in a football 
game should ever be off his feet ex- 
cept when blocking; and, if he is never 
off his feet, his head is generally up 
and his eyes are open. If it is at all 
possible to stand up a man with an 
open stance, better results will be 
obtained. 


Here, it would be well to go into the 
details of the fundamentals of each 
individual position, but, for the sake 
of covering more ground, we must as- 
sume that they are known, and con- 
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tent ourselves with simply naming 
some of the stunts or methods that in- 
dividuals might use. Nomenclature 
employed in football varies with each 
part of the country, the style of play, 
and particularly with the coach using 
it, but the names used here aim sim- 
ply to be descriptive of the actions of 
the individual. For example, the term 
“riding the guard” means that the de- 
fensive guard or center charges 
sharply through the hole vacated by 
the guard pulling out, generally by 
means of slapping to the ground the 
linemen intended to block his hole, 
then pursuing as closely as possible 
the guard who has pulled out. If the 
defensive man is fast enough, some- 
times he is able to grab hold of the 
guard’s belt or jersey, and as this 
man generally leads to the ball car- 
rier, it naturally follows that he will 
take our defensive man to the ball. In 
this regard it is not necessary to fol- 
low the ball, but to follow the guard, 
advice which violates a fundamental. 

“Pulling out with a guard” is an- 
other effective measure to bring one 
to the point of attack or to the ball 
carrier. Sometimes a defensive guard 
or center may study closely the ac- 
tions of the running guard, charging 
blindly one step. If the guard charges 
forward he has met his opponent and 
taken the charge off of him. If the 
guard pulls out in the interference, 
the defensive guard or center may re- 
trieve his step and also pull out behind 
his own line, following the offensive 
guard out of the corner of his eye, go- 
ing to the same spot towards which 
the offensive guard is diving. In this 
matter the defensive guard is taken 
to the point of attack because running 
guards generally lead plays. One may 
say, “Yes, but suppose the offensive 
pulls out their guard and drives the 
play through the hole he pulled out 
of.” True, they may gain yardage, 
but by mixing up “riding the guard” 
and “pulling out with the guard” it is 
problematical if they will gain ground. 
Then, too, we never yet saw a game 
won on check plays. 

“Crossing up of assignments” is 
another effective measure in defensive 
line play. Most offensive teams in the 
design of their plays have special in- 
terference as contrasted to general in- 
terference. By that we mean partic- 
ular assignments are given to each 
individual on offense to take certain 
men out of the play. When the de- 
fensive so plays that these assign- 
ments are crossed up, a_ general 
scramble is the result, losing the co- 
hesion necessary for the successful 
execution of the play. For example, 
if the halfback was supposed to take 
out the end, and he didn’t find the end 
there but instead the tackle, confusion 
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would result. This may be obtained 
by smashing the end and drifting the 
tackle. The end smashes first, and the 
tackle crosses over behind him. In 
this way the end has covered the 
tackle’s territory and the tackle has 
covered the end’s territory. In tactics 
of this kind, however, close coordina- 
tion is necessary and even signals by 
word of mouth between tackle, end 
and defensive back in order that each 
may know what the others intend to 
do. This method has proved very 
effective against wing-backs and spin- 
ners. However, it takes a rugged pair 
of ends to play this game. 

“A loose end” is another effective 
means of strengthening secondary de- 
fense against running plays and as- 
sisting on forward pass defense. “A 
loose end”’ is always the short side end 
and is generally at liberty to do what- 
ever he wants—charge, back up his 
own line, or cover on passes—what- 
ever the tactical situation might 
demand. 


“A sagging tackle” on the short 
side, particularly when used in com- 
bination with a loose end, is a very 
effective means of backing up the line. 
However, in this case, the loose end 
and sagging tackle also must have a 
code by which they will always keep 
one in there firing the gun when the 
other one is loose or sags. Using a 
sagging tackle and a charging end is a 
very effective method of rushing for- 
ward passes from behind. Generally 
speaking, guards or backs who pro- 
tect the passer block or protect in the 
direction in which the passer is run- 
ning or is going to pass. A short side 
end can certainly do a great deal in 
breaking up or in hurrying a pass 
play, while at the same time the sag- 
ging tackle can help cover the pass. 
There is not much use in everyone 
rushing a passer when he is back a 
mile. Let one or two rush him, and 
let the others cover. For instance, we 
saw a game on the Coast where the 
passer stood about seven yards back 
and then ran back to pass; so did the 
defense to cover. The passer tried to 
run once, and the defense closed in 
and downed him. He almost made the 
line of scrimmage. 


We certainly would like some sta- 
tistics on how many forward passes a 
center breaks up or intercepts during 
the course of the season. Of course 
when it is obvious to everybody, in- 
cluding those listening in on the radio, 
that a forward pass is going to be 
the play, a center may maneuver into 
a favorable position, but when the 
strategic situation is such that there 
is an element of doubt as to what the 
play will be, we think a center is of 
more value in charging, riding the 
guard or pulling out with the guard. 
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As a whole, a fiercer charging line 
is the thing that breaks up plays, and 
plays are broken up before they start, 
or they are not broken up short of 
some gain. We like to do as the Ger- 
mans did: fight the war in the other 
fellow’s territory. The war was 
fought in France, Belgium and Rus- 
sia. Play the game across the line of 
scrimmage in the other fellow’s back- 
field. 

A hard charging line will not clut- 
ter up traffic and, if they do not get 
the ball carrier, at least they will not 
come flopping back as interferers for 
the opponents. Linemen should charge 
and get out of the way and let the 
backs tackle the runner. Backs should 
come up fast whenever they “see day- 
light” through the line and plug the 
hole. Right in the hole is the easiest 
place to tackle a clever back. He has 
only a lateral yard at the most to do 
his stuff in, whereas, once through the 
hole, he has the width of the field and 
many prospective interferers. Backs 
who back up the line should get plenty 
of practice at this work, and all backs 
should specialize in their defensive 
position and not be moved from pillar 
to post during a season or a game. 

Backs should be assigned responsi- 
bilities for different sectors of the line 
play on a graduating scale. For in- 
stance, the left fullback should be 
made fully responsible for plays 
between end and tackle, and partly re- 
sponsible for plays outside of end; de- 
fensive left half fully responsible for 
plays outside of end and partly re- 
sponsible for plays between tackle and 
end; and weak side fullback respon- 
sible for cut-back plays. 

Another stunt that helps particu- 
larly the defensive backs is for the 
weak side or short side of the defen- 
sive line to put down or jam up the 
weak side of the offensive line, which 
is generally coming across to block out 
secondary or lead the interference. 
This makes it easier for the backs to 
come up and tackle at the line. 

And so it should go with each in- 
dividual position and with each situa- 
tion that is to be confronted. Sus- 
pense is the big element in offense, 
and suspense should be the big ele- 
ment in defense. Do the unexpected, 
making it look like the expected. 
When the orthodox move is the ex- 
pected thing, do the unorthodox. But 
oftentimes the orthodox. may by its 
very nature be the unexpected. Re- 
member that Bismark told the diplo- 
mats of Europe the truth, but they, 
knowing the correct thing for diplo- 
mats was to deceive, refused to believe 
him, which was just what the Iron 
Chancellor wanted. Let us take a les- 
son from diplomacy; let us vary our 
deception in defense. 
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A strong line helped Wisconsin defeat Chicago, 34 
to 0. Oman of Wisconsin is shown carrying the ball. 
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Football Offense in Nineteen Thirty 


Diagrams and analyses of formations and plays used by 
representative college teams in games this fall 


HEREAS, a few years ago, 
VV power plays were the vogue 
in American college football, 
this year formations that are designed 
to facilitate a running and passing 
attack are very much in style. While 
some of the old timers may miss the 
driving plays through the line, plays 
that were designed to get to the point 
of the attack as soon as possible after 
the ball was passed, yet, after all, the 
football that is being played by the 
colleges quite generally this year is 
a better game than the old game, from 
the standpoint of both the players and 
the spectators. 

The double wing-back formation 
has caught the fancy of the coaches 
and has in many sections at least 
superseded the old Minnesota shift, 
which was developed by Harry 
Williams in 1910. 

The majority of the college teams 
are playing a six-man line against a 
double wing-back offense with either 
a 3-2 or a 2-2-1 formation in the 
backfield. The ends are coached either 
to drive in dgainst the wing-backs or 
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to move out when wide sweeping end 
runs are imminent. When the ends 
drive in, the tackles play a waiting 
game against the opposing end and 
pull outside to tackle the runner if 
the end has taken off the interference. 
With this defense, the ends do not 
make so many tackles behind the line 
of scrimmage as is possible when a 
seven-man line is used, but the auxil- 
iary ends or the backs playing back 
of the ends have a clear opportunity 
to tackle the runner on wide runs. 

The individual blocking that was 
so common a few years ago, a system 
which consisted of delegating a defi- 
nite assignment to the interfering 
backs, apparently is giving way in 
part at least to the loose interference 
system in which the interferers run 
high and the man with the ball dodges 
either to the outside or inside as he 
sees fit. 

The smart teams are using both the 
zone and man-for-man defense against 
passes, and sometimes, when it is 
clear that a pass is coming, a guard 
or tackle may pull out of the line. 
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Some sports writers have called at- 
tention to the fact that some of the 
scores in games between traditional 
rivals have been larger than usually 
is the case. This is explained by the 
fact that teams are now trying to 
score by runs from 25 or more yards 
from the goal and by forward and 
lateral passes. It is not uncommon to 
read that such and such a team at- 
tempted thirty passes and it also is 
not uncommon to read that such and 
such a team on defense scored by in- 
tercepting a forward or lateral pass. 
The lateral pass is an attractive 
‘ feature of modern American football. 
It, however, has not as yet been used 
in such a manner as to result in many 
touchdowns or long runs. Perhaps 
the coaches will in the future find 
latent possibilities in this play that 
today is largely valuable only for the 
purpose of adding deception to the 
attack. 


The Pacific Coast 


Washington State College has one 
of the most powerful teams in the 
Pacific Coast Conference, as is wit- 
nessed by the fact that this team won 
from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and the University of Cali- 
fornia on successive Saturdays. Dia- 
grams 1, 2 and 3 represent the basic 
formations being used this year by 
Washington State. 

Jimmie Phelan, coaching the Uni- 
versity of Washington team for the 
first time, has already developed a 
stronger team than was expected of 
him. He has discarded the type of 
offense that the Huskies have relied 
on in former years in favor of his 
modification of the Notre Dame shift. 
On an original formation as outlined 
in Diagram 4, the team starts with a 
balanced line and the regular back- 
field formation. After the shift the 
men may come into a position as 
shown in Diagram 5 with both ends 
out or with one end close and the 
other a yard or so out. Further, the 
backfield formation is sometimes used 
back of an unbalanced line. 

“Nibs” Price at the University of 
California is this year developing an 
attack very similar to that employed 
by the University of Washington and 
Notre Dame. It will be interesting to 
see how this system compares with 
the double wing-back offense when 
Stanford and California meet for 
their annual classic. 

Howard Jones at the Univers‘ty of 
Southern California is using the for- 
mations as shown in Diagrams 6, 7, 
and 8, thus making it possible for his 
team to buck, run and pass, as occa- 
sion demands. The formation indi- 
cated in Diagram 8 is used for the 
short punt. 

Bifl Spalding’s team at the Univer- 
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sity of California at Los Angeles is 
using the formations as indicated in 
Diagrams 9 and 10, with the single 
and double wing-back principles in- 
volved in his attack. 


Dr. Spears, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and now coach- 
ing the University of Oregon team for 
the first time, is starting his plays 
from the formations as outlined in 
Diagrams 11 and 12. 


Diagram 13 shows the University 
of Oregon formation with an unbal- 
anced line and a box formation of 
backs on the strong side. The play 
shown in this diagram is a wide end 
run by the quarterback, or the No. 3 
back, to the weak side. On this play 
the No. 1 and No. 2 backs take the 
weak side defensive end out. The 
strong side tackle and the No. 4 back 
lead the play between the defensive 
end and the defensive tackle and go 
down for the secondary. The No. 3 
back receives the ball from center and 
makes a complete pivot to his right, 
faking the ball to the No. 4 back as 
that back swings across; then the No. 
8 back swings back and wide to the 
weak. side. 

Diagram 14 shows a follow-up play 
from the Oregon formation shown 
above in Diagram 13. This play is a 
lateral pass to the weak side, and 
starts the same as the preceding play. 
The No. 1 back goes out wide to the 
weak side; the No. 2 back goes 
through the opening between the de- 
fensive end and the defensive weak 
side tackle and on down for the de- 
fensive halfback, The strong side 
tackle and the No. 4 back swing across 
to the left and lead the play, going 
just outside the weak side defensive 
tackle. The No. 3 back receives the 
ball from center, makes a full pivot 
to his right, fakes the ball to the No. 
4 back, then follows in behind the 
strong side tackle and the No. 4 back, 
and makes an overhand lateral to the 
No. 1 back as indicated. 

Paul Schissler’s Oregon Aggies, 
which played a great game against 
Warner’s Stanford team on October 
18th, are using for the basic forma- 
tions those outlined in Diagrams 15 
and 16. 

The University of Montana forma- 
tions as employed in the October 
games were those as indicated in Dia- 
grams 17 and 18. 

Since so many teams are using the 
principle of the double wing-back of- 
fense this year, and, further, since 
Glenn Warner has been the leading 
exponent of this system of attack, a 
number of Stanford formations and 
Stanford plays which have been used 
so far this season are herewith out- 
lined. Diagrams 19 and 20 show the 
twe formations that Stanford has 
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used most consistently so far this 
year. 

Diagram 21 shows the Stanford 
University double wing-back forma- 
tion with an unbalanced line, ends 
close, and the two wing-backs one 
yard back and one yard outside their 
respective ends. The No. 2 back is 
about two yards back of the strong 
side guard and the No. 1 back about 
three and one-half yards. back of 
center. 

The play shown from this forma- 
tion is a forward pass to the weak 
side end across behind the defensive 
line, who then makes a lateral pass 
to the strong side wing-back, No. 4. 
The play starts as a running play to 
the strong side. The two guards 
swing out for interference to the 
strong side, the No. 2 and No. 3 backs 
also start across to the strong side 
the same as in interference on an end 
run; the center passes the ball to the 
No. 1 back, who starts a run to the 
right, then passes to the weak side or 
left end across, who completes a lat- 
eral to the No. 4 back. 

Diagram 22 shows a forward pass 
following a double pass in the back- 
field. In this play the left end goes 
straight down and hooks a little to his 
right. The right end goes straight 
down. The No. 2 back goes diagon- 
ally out to his right. The ball is 
passed from center to the No. 1 back, 
who starts to his right and gives the 
ball to the No. 4 back. Back No. 4 
swings back to his left and gives the 
ball to the No. 3 back, who swings 
deep to the right and passes to any 
point uncovered—usually to the No. 
1 or No. 2 backs. 

In Diagram 23, No. 1 is in motion 
when the ball is snapped to 4, who fol- 
lows 3 through the hole on the strong 
side of the line. This is an effective 
line play because it enables four line- 
men to block their opposing two 
forwards. 


The play shown in Diagram 24 
starts from Warner’s A formation: 
No. 4 cuts back to the left and fol- 
lows 3 through the weak side open- 
ing. The right guard blocks the op- 
posing right end, if necessary, and 2 
and the right end cut down the 
secondary. 

In Diagram 25, No. 4 passes the 
ball to 2 for a run around the weak 
side end. The right tackle leads the 
interference and the right guard 
blocks the opposing right end. No. 3 
runs interference for 2 inside or out- 
side of end. (Not shown in diagram.) 

In Diagram 26, No. 4 fakes to pass 
the ball to 1, half spins and follows 
8 through the weak side hole. The 
right guard blocks off the opposing 
right end. 

One of the strongest Stanford plays 
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is the one shown in Diagram 27. No. 
2 starts to the right and gives the 
ball to 4, who is swinging to his left 
and who, in turn, passes to No. 1 go- 
ing to the right. No. 3 blocks the 
opposing left end. No. 1 follows the 
three linemen around their own right 
end. 
Diagram 28. The ball is snapped to 
4, who passes to 2, who in turn passes 
to 1 for a run around his own left 
side; back No. 3 and two linemen, as 
indicated, making the interference. 
DIAG. 21 In Diagram 29, No. 4 fakes to give 
: the ball to 2; then follows his inter- 


ference to the right, usually cutting 
back between the opponents’ left 
guard and left tackle. 


























In Diagram 30, No. 1 receives the 
ball from the center while in motion 
toward his own goal and follows the 
interference for a wide end run or a 
cut-back. No. 3 protects to the out- 
side, warding off the opposing left 
end if he comes in. 

In Diagram 31, No. 4 receives the 
ball from center, steps back, fakes a 
pass and then drives through the 
short side, following his right tackle 
and 3. The right guard protects from 
the outside to the left. 

In Diagram 32, No. 4 makes a short 
x x | forward pass behind the line to No. 


x GN i 
2; the right tackle, the right guard 
dd ref bi } - and 3 giving him interference and 
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protecting him from the opposing 
right end. 

A forward pass play is outlined in 
2 Diagram 33. No. 4 receives the ball 
from center, runs back to the left and 
“passes to 3, who is protected by the 
right guard. If 3 is covered, the pass 
may be thrown to 1 or to one of the 
ends. — 


The play in Diagram 34 starts from 
the C formation. This is a quick, 7 t 4 x 
short pass, usually to the right end as x x 
x \X |X] indicated.’ No. 1 and the left end and 5 5 3} 


gore: * 2 and 8 ] ibl 
. an are also possible pass 
i a 

Pees 


receivers. 
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Diagram 35 shows a long pass from 
the C formation. While the forma- 
2 tion as outlined shows the pass to 1, 

No. 4 has the option of passing to the 
left end, the right end, or to 2 or 3. 
4 The left guard protects against an in- 
DIAG.24 tercepted pass on the left side, and 
: 4 the right guard protects the passer, 
, and guards against an intercepted 
pass if it be made on the right side. 
x Diagram 36 is a running pass by 1, x x x Xx xX 
who gets the ball from'center and 
who may pass to one of the ends or O0® OO 
to 3 or 4 as indicated. \ 

The play as outlined in Diagram 37 2 
is another running pass, this time 1 
2 from 4 to 1, who is the short man 
behind 2 or the right end. The two 3 
guards protect to the right, as shown 
in Diagram 38.. 

Diagram 38 shows a ruhning pass 
in. which the ‘two guards protect .on DIAG. 30 4 
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the right side. The pass is usually 
made to 3, although it may be made 
to 1, 2, or either of the ends. 

In Diagram 39, No. 2 fakes the 
ball to 1, spins and passes to the left 
end, the right end or 3, as indicated. 
No. 4 runs slowly to the left if the 
tackle is rushing in to block. 


The Missouri Valley Section 


In the Missouri Valley section the 
old power formations have quite gen- 
erally given way to a type of football 
which stresses passing and running 
plays. 

Dana Bible has been using a modi- 
fied punt formation at the University 
of Nebraska, as shown in Diagram 
40. No. 4 plays close on certain plays 
and back on others. With a balanced 
line and the ends out, punts, passes, 
runs and bucks are possible, and, with 
a triple threat man playing back, this 
is one of the best formations in 
football. 

Diagram 41 shows an unbalanced 
Nebraska line with two wing-backs, 
from which runs and passes may be 
expected. Spinners and reverses also 
are possible, especially behind a good 
line. The double wing-back formation 
under most conditions is not strong 
from a line bucking standpoint. 

Ad Lindsey at the University of 
Oklahoma is again using the punt for- 
mation very effectively. In the Ne- 
braska game on October 11th, Okla- 
homa ran up a good score, using the 
same formation that this team used 
last year against the University of 
Chicago. Formations as indicated in 
Diagrams 42 and 48 are the ones from 
which most of Oklahoma’s plays have 
started this year. 

Bill Hargiss, with a powerful Uni- 
versity of Kansas team, has used the 
formation shown in Diagram 44 for 
bucks, runs, and passes. In this for- 
mation, 4 is the key man in the runs, 
with 2 blocking the tackle and the 
guards together with backs 1 and 3 
in the interference. 

Diagram 45 shows the double wing- 
back formation with an unbalanced 
line in which 3 is the key man on 
spinners and reverses with 1 some- 
times in motion. 

Noel Workman at Iowa State Col- 
lege has been using a modification of 
the double wing-back offense in which 
4 lines up back of center and on some 
plays fades back to the position indi- 
cated, thus developing either a deep 
or a close formation. This is shown 
in Diagram 46. 

“Bo” McMillin at Kansas Agricul- 
tural College is using an interesting 
formation as outlined in Diagram 47. 
No. 1 is usually in motion. In Dia- 
gram 48, 4 lines up well back and out 
as indicated. No. 1 may make a back- 
ward pass to 4 for a run or a for- 
ward pass, or 1-may pass forward to 
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3 or to one of the other eligible men. 
This is also a strong lateral pass play. 

At the University of Missouri, 
Gwinn Henry is using the formation 
indicated in Diagram 49 with the ends 
out, one wing-back and a modified tan- 
dem in the backfield. No. 4 may play 
close or back, thus making a line at- 
tack or forward pass formation of 
considerable strength. 

At Creighton University, the Notre 
Dame system is in vogue with a back- 
field shift, while Oklahoma A. & M. 
is using the double wing-back and 
punt formations effectively. 


The Middle West 


The following types of offensive 
play have been used by Middle West- 
ern teams during the 1930 season. 

Diagram No. 50 shows the Purdue 
University fundamental formation 
with the balanced line, ends split 
away about two yards, and with a 
four spot formation of backs. A very 
effective strong side fake spinner is 
used from this formation. The ball 
is passed from center to the No. 2 
back, who fakes a spinner to the No. 
1 back, then hits back through the 
strong side just outside of his own 
offensive tackle. The No. 4 back goes 
out for the end, the No. 8 back helps 
the offensive end take the defensive 
tackle out, and the weak side guard 
swings out and leads the play through 
the hole. This has proven to be a 
very strong play. 

Diagram No. 51 shows a wide end 
run from the same formation as 
shown in diagram 50. On this play, 
the ball is passed to the No. 1 back; 
the No. 2 back goes straight to the 
side wide, then comes back and swipes 
the defensive end from the outside, 
turning the end in. The No. 8 back, 
or quarterback, swings deep and leads 
the interference for the No. 1 back. 
The No. 4 back and the strong side 
guard swing through the hole just 
outside the offensive end and pick off 
the defensive back and the defensive 
fullback. The weak side end and 
tackle also cut through for the sec- 
ondary. This play is particularly 
adapted to speed in the backfield. 

Diagram 52 shows Purdue’s most 
effective forward pass. This pass is 
made from the same formation as 
shown in diagrams No. 50 and 51. 
The pass is from 35 to 40 yards, is a 
spot pass, and is taken by the receiver 
at full speed. The ball is passed from 
eenter to the No. 1 back, who may 
pass to either end or the wing-back, 
who swings down the middle and over 
to the left. The ends go down deep 


and hook out to draw the defensive 
backs out. The No. 4 back swings out 
and down the middle and, as a rule, 
across to his left in order to avoid the 
safety whose position may be slightly 
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to the strong side. The No. 2 and 
No. 3 backs block as indicated, and 
the strong side guard drops back to 
the weak side to block. 

Diagram No. 53 shows the Univer- 
sity of Chicago flanker formation and 
a short end run where the No. 4 back 
or flanker, who is out about 25 yards, 
comes back in and drives back on the 
defensive end. .The ball is passed 
from center to the No. 2 back, and the 
No. 3 back and the right offensive 
guard swing wide to lead the inter- 
ference for No. 2, while the left of- 
fensive guard and the No. 1 back lead 
through the opening just outside the 
defensive tackle to block the defensive 
half and defensive fullback. 

Diagram No. 54 shows the Chicago 
formation with a balanced line, and 
the box formation of backs back of 
center. A lateral pass play is shown 
from this formation with the pass 
from center going to the No. 4 back, 
who pivots to his left and fakes to 
give the ball to the No. 1 back, who 
swings across with the No. 2 back to 
take the defensive end. The No. 3 
back has gone out straight to the 
right. The No. 4 back swings in be- 
hind backs No. 1 and No. 2, and makes 
an overhead lateral to No. 3, who has 
gone out beyond the defensive end 
position. . The left offensive guard 
swings out close to the line of scrim- 
mage and goes through for the de- 
fensive left. half. The offensive left 
end goes across for the fullback. 

Diagram No. 55 shows a forward 
pass from the Chicago flanker forma- 
tion. The flanker from his position 
wide on the wing starts in motion 
diagonally backward toward his own 
backfield, then cuts sharply at an 
angle across and in behind the de- 
fensive tackle. The offensive right 
end goes straight down deep. The 
offensive left end starts in behind the 
defensive line; then hooks to the out- 
side. The No. 4 back goes flat to the 
strong side. The No. 3 back blocks, 
and the two guards also drop out and 
block for the passer. The No. 1 back 
slides back as he receives the ball 
from center, and passes either to the 
flanker No. 2 or to back No. 4. 

Diagram No. 56 shows the Univer- 
sity of Iowa double wing-back forma- 
tion with an unbalanced line and the 
ends slightly loose. Backs No. 1 and 
4 sit one yard back and just outside 
their respective ends. The No. 3 back 
is about three yards back of the 
strong side guard, while No. 2 back is 
about four yards back of center. The 
play in the diagram shows a lateral 
pass to the strong side. The No. 4 
back helps on the defensive tackle, the 
strong side guard comes out on the 
defensive end, the weak side guard 
swings around through the opening 
just outside of tackle and goes for 
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the secondary. The ball is passed 
from center to the No. 3 back, who 
makes a full pivot to his left, faking 
the ball to No. 1. No. 1 goes on for 
the defensive end. No. 3 follows No. 
1 and makes an overhead lateral to 
the No. 2 back, who has gone out wide. 

Diagram No. 57 shows the Iowa 
double wing-back formation with the 
No. 2 back taking the ball inside the 
defensive left tackle. On this play the 
offensive right end drives on the de- 
fensive guard. The offensive right 
guard and back No. 4, or the wing- 
back, take the defensive tackle out. 
The No. 3 back goes out for the de- 
fensive end; the weak side end and 
back No. 1 come around and lead the 
play through the hole. The No. 2 
back starts to the right and cuts back 
quickly inside the defensive tackle. 

Diagram No. 58 shows the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame formation with 
the balanced line, ends about two 
yards wide and a four spot forma- 
tion of backs. The play shown from 
this formation is a spinner play where 
the ball is passed to the No. 1 back, 
who pivots all the way around to his 
right and gives the ball to the No. 2 
back, and then leads the play to the 
weak side just outside the defensive 
tackle. The strong side offensive 
guard and the No. 3 back take the 
defensive end out. The No. 4 back 
swings across to the weak side and 
helps the offensive end on the defen- 
sive tackle, or leads the play on 
through with back No. 1. 

Diagram No. 59 shows a Notre 
Dame forward pass where the ball 
from center is passed direct to No. 2, 
the fullback, who pivots to his left and 
fakes to the No. 1 back across, but 
follows in behind the No. 1 back and 
passes to the No. 3 back, who has 
gone flat to the strong side. The 
right end goes down deep and hooks 
to the outside; the left end goes 
straight down deep. The No. 4 back 
swings to the right. 

Diagram No. 60 shows a Notre 
Dame spinner play to the strong side. 
On this play the ball passes from cen- 
ter to No. 2, or the fullback. The 
offensive right end and the No. 4 
back turn the defensive tackle in; 
the strong side guard and the No. 3 
back take the defensive end out. The 
weak side guard swings around be- 
hind the line and helps on the de- 
fensive guard or goes through for 
the fullback. No. 2 makes a complete 
pivot to his left, faking the ball to 
No. 1 back, and follows the No. 1 
back just outside the defensive tackle. 

Diagram No. 61 shows the North- 
western University double wing-back 
formation. The line is unbalanced 
and the wing-backs sit one yard back 
and just a little to the outside of their 
respective ends. The No. 3 back is 
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about two and one-half yards directly 
back of the strong side guard, while 
the No. 2 back is about four yards 
back of center. Of course this dis- 
tance will vary. 

The play shown from this forma- 
tion is a short end run to the strong 
side. The No. 4 back helps the end on 
the defensive tackle; the strong side 
guard and the No. 3 back take the 
defensive end out. The weak side 
guard and end swing around and lead 
the play. The ball is passed from 
center to No. 2 back, who takes one 
step toward the weak side and gives 
the ball to the No. 1 back. No. 2 then 
pivots and throws his back into the 
defensive linemen who are charging 
through. No. 1 takes the ball for a 
short end run inside the defensive 
end. 

Diagram No. 62 shows an effective 
forward pass from the Northwestern 
double wing-back formation where the 
No. 4 back has gone out wide on the 
wing to his right. The guards drop 
back to protect the passer, and the 
passer gives ground as he receives 
the ball and may pass to ary eligible 
man. In this instance the ball is 
passed to the No. 3 back. 

Diagram No. 63 shows the North- 
western double wing-back formation 
and the No. 2 back taking the ball for 
a drive off the defensive left tackle. 
In this play the ball is passed from 
center to the No. 2 back, who starts 
off tackle to his right with the ball 
in his outside arm. He slides the 
ball and his arms back and to his 
right as if to give the ball to the 
No. 4 back on a reverse, but he con- 
tinues on and hits just off the defen- 
sive tackle. The strong side guard 
comes out and checks the defensive 
end out. The No. 3 back fakes to the 
left, and the weak side guard and end 
cut across for the fullback. 

Diagram No. 64 shows the Ohio 
State University double wing-back 
formation, which is similar to the 
Northwestern formation shown un- 
der diagram No. 61, except that the 
two wing-backs face in toward the 
center of the line. The play shown 
from this formation is a strong short 
end run to the weak side. .This is a 
power play with the interference 
massing on the weak side defensive 
tackle. On this play the ball is passed 
from center to the No. 2 back, who 
takes about two steps to the strong 
side, passes the ball to the No. 4 back, 
and then blocks off the defensive men 
coming through. No. 3 back takes the 
defensive end out; No. 1 back helps 
the offensive end turn the right de- 
fensive tackle in. The strong side 
guard, tackle, and end lead the play, 
massing on the weak side defensive 
tackle, or just outside. The No. 4 
back carries the ball on this reverse 
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just outside the defensive short side 
tackle. 

Diagram No. 65 shows the Ohio 
State formation with the No. 4 back 
taking the ball inside the weak side 
defensive tackle. On this play the 
ball is passed from center to the No. 2 
back, who takes a step forward. 
pivots, and gives the ball to the No. 4 
back. The No. 3 back takes the de- 
fensive end out. The weak end cross- 
blocks on the weak side defensive 
guard. The weak side defensive 
tackle charges through and is taken 
out by the weak side offensive guard 
and the No. 1 back. The strong side 
guard and the outside strong side 
tackle swing around close and lead 
the play inside the weak side defen- 
sive tackle. The No. 4 back swings 
close and carries the ball inside the 
weak side defensive tackle as indi- 
cated. 

Diagram No. 66 shows the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota offensive formation 
with a balanced line, the ends out 
three yards from their tackles and 
the backs No. 1 and No. 4 taking a 
position one yard back of the line and 
just to the outside of their respective 
tackles. The No. 2 and No. 3 backs 
take a position side by side and par- 
allel to the line, four to four and one- 
half yards back of the line of scrim- 
mage. A play from this formation 
shows the No. 2 back taking the ball 
for a short end run inside the defen- 
sive end. The No. 1 back is in mo- 
tion before the ball is passed from 
center, but just as the No. 1 back 
passes center he hooks a little toward 
his own end line and the ball is 
snapped. This gives time for the de- 
fensive end to come in; then the No. 1 
and No. 3 backs take the defensive 
end out. The No. 4 back helps the 
offensive end take the defensive tackle 
in. The guards swing out and lead 
the play through the hole to take care 
of the secondary. No. 2 carries the 
ball as indicated. 

Diagram No. 67 shows a Minnesota 
spinner play to the center of the line. 
The No. 1 back is in motion to his 
right. The ball is snapped to the 
No. 2 back, who makes a complete 
pivot to his right, faking to give the 
ball to the No. 3 back. The No. 3 
back swings to the left, faking that 
he has the ball, but blocks the de- 
fensive end. The No. 4 back crosses 
over and helps the offensive end 
block the defensive right tackle out. 
The offensive right end blocks the de- 
fensive left tackle. The five center 
men drive straight ahead in wedge 
formation. No. 2, after his pivot, 
drives straight in on center. 

Diagram No. 68 shows a forward 
pass from the Minnesota formation. 
The right end goes straight down 
deep. The No, 4 back goes down and 
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diagonally across deep to his left. 
The left end goes down and slightly 
to the right to cover the center of 
the field. The No. 1 back is in motion 
to his right, and goes on out flat to 
the right and receives a pass from 
the No. 2 back. The No. 3 back 
blocks, and the two guards come back 
and block for the passer. 

Diagram No. 69 shows a lateral 
pass from the Minnesota formation. 
The No. 1 back is in motion to his 
right, and, just as he crosses the zone 
back of the offensive center, he hooks 
back toward his end line, fairly deep 
and wide; then drives back on the de- 
fensive end. The No. 4 back helps 
the end on the defensive tackle. The 
two guards swing out to the right, 
which gives the play all the semblance 
of a short end run. The ball is 
passed from center to the No. 2 back. 
The No. 3 back leads the play to his 
right and goes out beyond the defen- 
sive end. The No. 2 back follows and 
makes an overhead lateral to No. 3 
as indicated. 

Diagram No. 70 shows a short end 
run from the University of Michigan 
close kick formation. On this play 
the right end is four yards out from 
his tackle. The No. 4 back takes a 
position one yard back of the line and 
one yard inside the end, who is split 
away. The No. 3 back takes a posi- 
tion one yard back of the groove be- 
tween the offensive right guard and 
right tackle. The No. 1 back takes 
his position one yard back of the weak 
side guard. The No. 2 back is five 
yards directly back of center. In this 
play the right end and the No. 4 back 
take the defensive tackle in. Backs 
Nos. 8 and 1 take the defensive 
end out. The weak Side guard swings 
out to the right and leads the play 
through the hole. (Not indicated in 
diagram.) The center passes the ball 
to the No. 2 back, who makes a short 
end run inside the defensive end as 
indicated. 


Diagram No. 71 shows a forward 
pass from a Michigan pass and kick 
formation. On this play the right end 
is split away four yards from his 
tackle; the No. 4 back is one yard 
back of the line and about two yards 
outside of the end that is split away. 
The No. 3 back takes his position one 
yard back of the line and in the open- 
ing between the wide end and the 
tackle. The No. 2 back is a yard 
back of the line and in the seam be- 
tween the right guard and the right 
tackle. The No. 1 back is seven yards 
directly back of center. The ball is 
passed from center to the No. 1 back. 
The No. 2 back and the two guards 
drop back and block. The two ends 
and backs Nos. 3 and 4 go down as 
indicated. No. 1 gives ground and 
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passes to the right end or to any 
point open. 

Glenn Thistlethwaite is using the 
double wing-back formation for the 
second year very effectively behind 
a powerful line. Being blessed with 
a good line plunger, his line attack 
is stronger than is usually the case 
where the double wing-back offense is 
employed. With the double wing-back 
formation, spinners, reverses, runs to 
the strong side and runs back on the 
weak side, in which the runner is pre- 
ceded by linemen and backs, are used. 
The usual forward pass formations 
are employed very effectively. A 
lateral pass on the wide sweeping end 
run, in which the ball carrier makes 
a basketball pass over the head of the 
incoming defensive end, is sometimes 
used. 

The Wisconsin play in Diagram 72 
shows back No. 4 in motion; 3 gets 
the ball from center and passes to 4, 
who in turn passes to 2 for a run 
around the left end. The right guard 
and right tackle are in the interfer- 
ence with the No. 1 back and the left 
end blocking the opposing right 
tackle. 

In the Wisconsin play illustrated in 
Diagram 73, back No. 1 is in motion; 
2 fakes to give the ball to 1, reverses 
and drives through the strong side, 
preceded by the left guard; No. 4 
helps on the opposing tackle or end, 
or leads the interference behind the 
defensive line; 3 blocks off the op- 
posing left end. 

The Indiana University shift is 
illustrated in Diagram 74. 

Diagram 74a shows a slant with a 
cut-back outside of tackle. No. 2 and 
No. 3 block off the opposing end. No. 
4 and a guard lead the interference, 
and No. 1 starts to the right and then 
cuts back inside of end. 

The University of Illinois has, for 
the most part, discarded the double 
wing-back formation, and among 
other formations is using the one 
illustrated in Diagram 75. In this 
play, No. 1 receives the ball from 
center, runs to the right and passes 
back to 4, who runs to the left with 
2 and 3 and a strong side lineman 
running interference. 


The South 


Tulane University, 1929 Southern 
Conference Champions, and coached 
by Bernie Bierman, a halfback at 
Minnesota under Dr. H. L. Williams, 
uses a modified huddle at all times. 
The players line up, with the linemen 
having their backs to the ball about 
three or four yards away, and with 
the backfield man facing the ball. In 


breaking from the huddle, the ends 
and center start first and then the rest 
follow on signal, the linemen pivoting 
towards the center and stepping into 
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position in a two or three count, the 
backs simultaneously, also, assuming 
their positions. 

After the huddle, Tulane ordinarily 
shifts into an unbalanced line with 
a Z type of backfield formation, as 
in Diagram 76. This formation is 
used both left and right. The guard 
is always the lineman over. 


From this formation, shown in 
Diagram 76, a great variety of plays 
is used, practically all starting with 
direct passes from the center to the 
ball carrier. The back No. 1 may 
run around end, off tackle, or cut 
back inside defensive tackle on the 
long side; or he may run off the short 
side, usually inside the defensive 
tackle after starting as if to go 
outside. He may also start off 
tackle on the long side and hand 
the ball to No. 4 for a criss-cross, or 
fake handing it to No. 4 and keep 
the ball. From this formation, also, 
No. 1 may execute a number of for- 
ward passes. When short gains are 
desired, or when the defense is too 
loose, the center may pass the ball to 
No. 2, who bucks into the line at any 
point inside the defensive tackles. 


Loyola of the South depends upon 
an unbalanced line and Z type of 
backfield formation to a large extent, 
but also usually deploys a man out 
either to the long or short side sev- 
eral yards. This man is used either 
to go down the field to catch passes, 
to box in the defensive end, or to cut 
down defensive backs. He may be 
a back or an end, and he may be on 
the end of the line or a yard back. 


Loyola uses a preliminary forma- 
tion but no huddle. The quarter calls 
signals aloud, and the team shifts 
into one or the other of the forma- 
tions shown in 77 and 77a in a count 
of two or sometimes three. The pre- 
liminary formation is shown in Dia- 
gram 78. The backfield men arrange 
their positions after hearing the sig- 
nal but before the signal to shift. 


The end run shown in Diagram 77b 
is a feature of Loyola’s play and is 
developed from the formation shown 
in Diagram 77. 


Loyola also sometimes uses the 
formation shown in Diagram 79. The 
favorite play from this formation is 
the off-tackle play shown in Diagram 
80, although line smashes, end runs, 
reverses, and passes are also used. 


Oglethorpe University of Atlanta, 
Georgia, is coached by Harry Robert- 
son, the former Syracuse University 
center. He is a firm believer in the 
advantages of the double wing-back 
formation with a man in motion. 

Oglethorpe uses a modified huddle 


at all times, linemen with their backs 
to the ball grouped in semi-circular 
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arrangement about the center, who 
is about three yards from the ball. 
When the players are to be changed 
from one position to another, such 
changes are made in this huddle. The 
backfield faces the linemen. Upon a 
given signal the whole line pivots 
either left or right, and the men jump 
into their positions on a count of two, 
the backfield at the same time assum- 
ing their positions. Both balanced 
and unbalanced lines are used by 
Oglethorpe, the unbalanced being 
favored. 


The formation shown in Diagram 
81 is used both left and right, and 
plays follow with either No. 1 or 
No. 4 back in motion. The ball is 
usually passed to No. 3, who makes 
a half or full spin, handing the ball 
to No. 1 or No. 4, who has started 
in motion, or No. 3 fakes handing, 
and keeps the ball. Triple passes are 
also used. The favorite play is inside 
tackle, shown in Diagram 81a. 

In this play, the ball is passed to 
No. 2, who fakes to hand it to No. 1 
but swings and bucks off defensive 
left guard, the right guard and No. 3 
preceding him through the hole. No. 
4 blocks off the opposing left end 
with the aid of No. 1, and the two 
men on the left side of the line cut 
for the secondary. 


A number of Southern teams are 
now using the familiar Notre Dame 
style of play, and judging from the 
results achieved are eminently suc- 
cessful. Probably the leaders in this 
style of play are Georgia, coached by 
Harry Mehre, former Notre Dame 
center; North Carolina, coached by 
“Chuck” Collins; Florida, coached by 
Charles Bachman; Rice Institute; 
and Auburn. Rice is coached by Jack 
Meagher. Auburn is depending upon 
a trio of Notre Dame men to revive 
her football prestige. Judging from 
the way Auburn has developed re- 
cently, they bid fair to succeed. This 
coaching staff is headed by Chet 
Wynne, who coached at Creighton 
University for a number of years, and 
his assistants are Roger Kiley, for- 
merly head coach at Loyola of Chi- 
cago, and Jack Cannon, a lineman 
from last year’s famous and unde- 
feated Notre Dame eleven. 


All of the teams are using the same 
type of formations, shifts and plays 
that have made Notre Dame football 
a great favorite among coaches and 
fans throughout the country. 

This year, it seems, short side 
plays are having an important part 
in this offense, whereas, in the past, 
long side plays were depended upon 
largely. 

In Diagram 82, No. 1 receives the 
ball from center and fakes a run to 
the long side but hands the ball to 
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No. 2, who goes outside defensive 


‘ tackle. This is not like the old criss- 


cross play where one player advanced 
several steps towards his partner in 
the play before handing the ball to 
him, but the change is made very 
quickly. This play goes outside de- 
fensive tackle. 

In Diagram 83, No. 1 fakes to No. 
8, who continues on as if having the 
ball and blocks out the defensive end. 
The guard blocks out the defensive 
tackle, and No. 1 spins around and 
follows No. 2 through between the 
defensive guard and tackle. The left 
end allows the defensive tackle to 


come through and cuts the defensive 
fullback. 


In Diagram 84, No. 3 receives the 
ball from the center and, turning 
towards No. 1, gives him the ball and 
then continues over to the short side 
to receive the pass. No. 4 checks the 
defensive left end and ducks in behind 
for a pass. No. 2 and the left guard 
block for the passer. 


The University of Alabama will be 
coached this year for the last time 
by Wallace Wade, who played at tackle 
for Brown University. Wade is a 
firm believer in the advantages of the 
balanced line with semi-punt forma- 
tion in the backfield, as shown in Dia- 
gram 85, but he sometimes uses the 
unbalanced line and Z type of back- 
field formation illustrated by Dia- 
gram 85a. 


Hard driving plays are used as the 
principal offensive weapons, in which 
blocking is especially stressed, al- 
though forward passing also comes 
in for a good share of attention. 

Probably his favorite play is an off- 
tackle play from punt formation in 
which the kicker and runner No. 2 
plays about nine yards back, advanc- 
ing forward to meet the ball to a point 
about six or seven yards back and 
cutting behind his interference as in- 
dicated in Diagram 86. This play is 
extremely powerful and when execut- 
ed by the perfect blocking that Ala- 
bama uses is a consistent ground 
gainer. 


This year, Coach Alexander of 
Georgia Tech is getting away from 
the peculiar backfield formation he 
used last year in which the quarter 
stood back to back with the center, 
taking the ball from the center on 
most plays and tossing it to his backs. 
He is using a Z type of formation in 
the backfield with usually an un- 
balanced line (Diagram 87). 

Ed Walker, formerly with “Pop” 
Warner’s Stanford team, is the new 
coach at the University of Mississippi 
and is using the famous double wing- 
back formation which so many ad- 
mirers of “Pop” Warner’s football are 
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Goodrich “Victory” Shoes will 


make your men 


sure-footed .. speedy 











JOHNNY WOODEN, All-American guard from 


Purdue, depends on his strong, snug Goodrich ; 
**Victory’’ shoes. They make his running sure OHNNY WOODEN, Charlie Murphy and every 
ane Some. other member of last year’s All-American Five 


praise the Goodrich “Victory” as the shoe which 
meets the demands of basketball stars. 


Its patented, sanded sole, cushion-seated heel, 
barred toe cap, snug-fitting top and instep reinforce- 
ments are features which give players a firm founda- 
tion for speedy foot work ... quick, accurate shooting. 


Guards ... forwards... centers... every coach 
knows that his men depend a lot on their shoes... 
play the best basketball when they have footwear that 
fits snug, grips the floor. Give your men the Goodrich 
“Victory” shoe—the shoe that All-American players 
prefer. Specify “Victory” in your next equipment 
order. The B. F. Goodrich Footwear Corp., Water- 
town, Massachusetts. 















(Below) 
**“VICTORY’’—the shoe of champions. 
Form-fitting, felt-padded tongue, 
cushion-heel seat, barred toe cap, in- 
step reinforcements. 






(Above) 

*““MENTOR’’—another popular shoe, 

light with an amazing grip. Gum- 

sanded sole, cushion-heel seat and 
form-fit tongue. 





CHARLIE MURPHY, center for Loyola Univer- 7 


sity, Chicago, another All-American selection. 
He wears Goodrich ‘‘Victories’’ for high-speed 
play. © 


~ Goodrich -2- Sport Shoes 


Another B. F. Goodrich Product 
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using and which features reverses, 
double reverses and fake reverses. 

Vanderbilt University surprised 
everybody by her easy victory over 
Minnesota early this year. Dan 
McGugin, who is by many years the 
oldest coach in the Southern Confer- 
ence, uses a versatile attack built upon 
close-up and regular punt formations 
from which end runs, off-tackle plays, 
line bucks and forward passes are 
used very skilfully (Diagrams 88 and 
88a). 

Tricky delayed forward passes are 
Vanderbilt’s best weapons, but her 
running and plunging attack is also 
so strong that no opponent can afford 
to overemphasize the pass defense. 
Vanderbilt uses an off-tackle play 
similar to the one used by Alabama 
as illustrated in Diagram 86. 

One of Vanderbilt’s favorite passes 
is as shown in Diagram 89. The 
passer is protected by the guards, and 
No. 3 starts out and pivots around 
to receive the pass over center. The 
passer fades away and picks out the 
open man, who may be the end, or 
backs 1 or 4, if 3 is covered. 

In Diagram 90 is illustrated Van- 
derbilt’s modified punt formation with 
a balanced line. The quarterback, 
No. 1, lines up behind one of the 
guards. Backs 2 and 4 are about 
three and one-half yards back of the 
line, and the fullback is from four to 
five yards back of center. In this 
diagram is shown the manner in 
which bucks by each of the four backs 
and off-tackle slants by the fullback 
are executed. With a powerful line 
attack, the opponent, it may be as- 
sumed, will be forced to use the seven- 
man line of defense. 

Diagram No. 91 illustrates a Van- 
derbilt off-tackle run or a cut-back 
when the tandem is formed on the 
right side.. Both guards come out in 
the interference. 

Diagram 92 illustrates a Vanderbilt 
sweeping end run play in which 4 
receives the ball from center, passes 
back to 1 and then protects to the 
right. No. 3 blocks the opposing left 
end, and No. 2 and the guards form 
the interference. 

Diagram 93 shows the manner in 
which the Vanderbilt lateral pass is 
made. No. 3 receives the ball from 
center, runs to the right, makes a 
backward pass to 2 and then blocks 
the end. The left guard and backs 4 
and 1 form the interference to the 
right. No. 2 may either carry the ball 
wide or cut back. 

The long forward pass play used by 
Vanderbilt is illustrated in Diagram 
94. The ball is passed direct to 2, 
who steps back for a pass to either 
end, to 4 over the line, or to 1 in the 
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BILLIARDS 
Is a Sure Way to Develop 


Interest in Intermural Sport 


A. college or university that provides 
Billiards for its students, forges a primary 
link in its chain of intermural sports. The lasting 
popularity of the game is proven. Billiard Tables 
can be found in thousands of homes and in almost 
every private club in America. 

Billiards is a game that develops good sports- 
manship and good fellowship. It breaks down 
barriers of reserve, because it offers parity, through 
skill alone, for all who play it. 

Through Billiards, athletic directors can build 
intermural, faculty, class, department and frater- 
nity teams and leagues. And the competition 
runs from the beginning of one semester to the 
end of the other, day or night, in any kind of 
weather. 





The space required for a Billiard Table is not 
great. A quick check-up of your halls or gymna- 
sium will reveal sufficient space for the installation 
of one or more tables. 


Brunswick Billiard Tables are the’ finest you 
can specify. They are built by experts, by the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., pioneers of the 
game. Each table is “championship” standard, 
built with the same care and precision that goes 
into the construction of Brunswick Bowling Al- 
leys and Brunswick Squash Courts. 

Experts on the staff of the Brunswick Billiard 
Division will be pleased to consult with coaches 
and athletic directors on all problems pertaining 
to Billiards. Write for information and details. 
Address—Brunswick Billiard Division. 


BILLIARD TABLES —BOWLING ALLEYS — SQUASH COURTS 
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THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., General Offices: 623-633 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. Branches in All Principal Cities 
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flat zone. The guards and No. 3 pro- 
tect the passer. 


The East 


Diagram No. 95 shows the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania formation with 
balanced line, ends slightly loose, and 
a double wing-back formation of 
backs. On this play, the No. 3 back 
receives the ball from center, makes a 
fake one-half spinner to the No. 4 
back, and then hits straight ahead 
through the line between the guard 
and tackle, with the No. 2 back lead- 
ing the play. 

Diagram No. 96 shows the Penn- 
sylvania lateral pass. On this play, 
the No. 4 back is in motion laterally 
to his left before the ball is passed; 
he hooks out and drives back on the 
defensive end. The two offensive 
guards swing out and lead the play 
close on the defensive tackle. The 
center passes the ball to No. 2 back, 
and the No. 3 back goes out wide to 
the left. No. 2 starts with the ball 
the same as in a mass play on tackle; 
then he makes an overhand lateral out 
to No. 3. 

Diagram 97 shows the University of 
Pennsylvania play where the No. 2 
back takes the ball inside the defen- 
sive end. The No. 4 back helps on 
the defensive tackle; the right guard 
and the No. 3 back take the defensive 
end out. The left guard and the No. 1 
back lead the play just outside the 
defensive tackle. No. 2 carries the 
ball as indicated. 

Bob Higgins of Penn State has been 
using a tandem with a single wing- 
back. The tandem is usually set be- 
hind the strong side of an unbalanced 
line with the strong side end loose. 
This is a strong formation for line 
drives, end runs on the strong side 
and short passes over the line (see 
Diagram 98). 

Bucknell University is using a for- 
mation this year quite similar to the 
Penn State formation. The end on 
the strong side may be either in or 
out. Backs 2, 3 and 4 form in a tan- 
dem behind the wing-back No. 1, as 
shown in Diagram 99. 

Bucknell is also using the double 
wing-back offense behind a balanced 
line as shown in Diagram 100. 

Colgate University, coached by 
Andy Kerr, has one of the strongest 
teams in the East. Diagram 101 illus- 
trates one Colgate formation. The 
wing-backs, 1 and 4, face slightly in 
and are stationed about one and one- 
half yards back of the line of scrim- 
mage and to the outside. The fullback 
is four yards back of center. The 
ends may play loose, but generally 
they play in. 

In the formation illustrated by Dia- 
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Now! 


They are FREE to basketball coaches 


take pleasure in offering to basketball coaches 
throughout the country three practical books, 
prepared for you by recognized basketball authorities. 
“Training and Strategy” was written by Everett S. 
Dean of Indiana University and George F. Veenker of 
the University of Michigan. Mr. Veenker treats on such 
important aspects of team training as wind, legs, oxygen, 
blisters, tapes, braces, practice periods, and staleness. 
Mr. Dean discusses the various types of offense and 
defense that should be used against different styles of 
play, and under differing court conditions. 
“Making Basketball Pay Its Way” will prove espe- 
cially helpful to club and high school coaches who 
have attendance and financial problems to cope with. 









- hed bY 
published company 
ynited States under 

ty) 


It is written by three successful high school coaches, 
F.. F. Stables, Ralph E. Stringer, and Frank J. Winters, 
who discuss “‘ Advertising a Basketball Game,” “Pro- 
moting Basketball in the School and Community,” and 
“Handling Basketball Crowds.” 

“Offense, Defense and Tournament Play,” by three 
well-known college coaches, Craig Ruby of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, James N. Ashmore of the University of 
North Carolina, and W. J. Reinhardt of the University 
of Oregon, is a practical handbook for training your 
players in fundamental basketball tactics. 

Free copies of these books will be sent to any basket- 
ball coach on request. Simply indicate on the coupon 
which books you desire: 


United States Rubber Company 


Manufacturers of KEDS—the shoe of Champions 


United States Rubber Company, Dept. KT-110, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City. Gentlemen: Please send me: 

O “Training and Strategy”’ 

O ‘‘Making Basketball Pay Its Way”’ 

O “Offense, Defense and Tournament Play” 

O All three of these books. 


Name & Address 





City & State. 
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Heres what he writes- 


™ HE Zoalite in the made- 
to-order case received 
just before the Army game. 
We have used it in a consid- 
erable number of cases and 
we find it is the best thing 
we have had yet for 
Charley horses, bruises and 
similar types of injuries. I 
certainly would not be with- 
out it from now on.” 


That’s evidence for you!— 
for no team has a harder 
year in and year out foot- 
ball schedule than Notre 
Dame—and no coach is 
more generally successful in 
keeping his players in the 
line-up than Mr. Rockne. 
So his is a tribute, indeed, 
to the famous Burdick Zoa- 
lite—the pioneer and only 
infrared ray lamp that 
emits the maximum of rays. 
Its more efficient generator 
is an exclusive, patented 
Burdick feature. 


Let the Zoalite lessen your 
worries by its speed and cer- 
tainty in bringing players 
back—fit and ready—re- 
lieved of strains, sprains 
and bruises. 


Mail the coupon for 




















complete data 


THE BURDICK CORPORATION 


oN MILITON,WISCONSIN 2 





EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF B1ONT THERAPY COUlPMENT Im THE woRLo 


“Debows — Light Bath Cabinets — Zoalites — 
—Ultra-violet Lamps—Exercisers 
The Burdick Corporation, 
Dept. 460, Milton, Wis. 
Send Zoalite literature. 
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gram 102, the Colgate wing-backs are 
stationed as in the other formation, 
with the quarterback, No. 3, four 
yards behind the guard. The fullback, 
No. 2, is six yards behind center. This 
is a strong formation for runs and 
passes, with spinners and reverses 
and now and then a back in motion. 


Syracuse University comes out of 
the huddle as in Diagram 103, with 
a single wing-back out and the ends 
playing in; or the players may form 
as illustrated in Diagram 104. 

Harvard’s lateral pass is illustrated 
in Diagram 105. No. 1 is in motion 
when the ball is snapped to No. 2, 
who runs forward and to the side and 
passes laterally to No. 3. Nos. 1 and 
4 interfere. The left guard blocks the 
defensive fullback and the right guard 
helps cross-block the defensive left 
tackle. The No. 2 back usually lines 
up from four to five yards back of 
center. Backs 1 and 4 are behind the 
openings left between the ends and 
tackles. 


Diagram 106 illustrates a Dart- 
mouth off-tackle play which may also 
be used as a cut-back through tackle 
or guard. The two guards with backs 
1 and 3 form the interference. No. 4 
helps the right end on the oppos- 
ing tackle. The left end blocks the 
secondary. 

Diagram 107 illustrates the Army’s 
short pass behind the line. No. 2, 
who is four yards behind the center, 
steps back, raises the ball high over 
his head, fakes a long pass to the left 
end and then passes to the wing-back, 
No. 1, behind the line as indicated. 
No. 3 blocks the opposing left end 
out; 4 helps on the tackle. The two 
guards run interference. 

Diagram 108 illustrates one of Jock 
Sutherland’s University of Pittsburgh 
formations. The No. 2 back is from 
five to six yards back, and the No. 3 
back is in a position to get the ball 
from center for spinners or reverses. 

Diagram No. 109 shows Gil Dobie’s 
off-tackle play. No. 1, who is five 
yards back of center, starts to the 
right and cuts back over tackle, fol- 
lowing 3, 4 and the right guard, who 
compose his interference. No. 2 turns 
the left end out, and the left 
guard goes through the line for the 
secondary. 

A New York University end run is 
illustrated in Diagram 110. No. 1 is 
five yards back of center. The strong 
side right guard and No. 3 form the 
interference to the right. Backs No. 
2 and No. 4 block the opposing left 
tackle. The right end momentarily 
checks the tackle and then joins the 
guard and 83 in the interference. 

Brown University’s double reverse 
is illustrated in Diagram 111. The 
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fullback, No. 2, is from three and one- 
half to four yards back of center. 
The ball is passed by 2 to 4 as the 
latter swings to the left. He, in turn, 
passes to 1, coming around to the 
right. The latter follows the inter- 
ference given him by the two guards 
and No. 2. 


Diagram 112 illustrates one of 
Princeton’s cut-back plays. No. 1 is 
in motion when the ball is snapped to 
2, who lines up five yards back of 
center. No. 2 starts to the right and 
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They make a faster, cleaner game . . . be- 
cause every point must be earned . . . and 
when you earn ’’em .. . you get ’em! Sturdy 
guarantors of fair play . . . there’s just no 
chance for “flukes”! For fifteen years .. . 
Nurre Banks have been growing in popu- 
larity with hundreds of leading schools and 
colleges. They increase the fairness of the 
game and encourage speedy, accurate shoot- 
ing. Made of heavy, genuine plate glass... 


Harmon Stadium at Chicago 
Butler University Field House 
Indiana University Field House 


COACHES! 


INSTALLED AT 


and a list of over 400 others 


ATHLETIC DIRECTORS! 


You should avail yourselves of the important information con- 
tained in our free illustrated booklet . . . with its many enthusiastic 
comments from the country’s leading schools and colleges who 
now use Nurre Banks. Mail this coupon for your copy today! 


“It looked hard... but’ 


HE star forward for the Travelers stopped and grinned —“You 
Tice we have Nurre plate glass banks here . . . and if your eye is 
right .. . the banks will do the rest! And when the score’s tied with 
only about a minute to play . . , like it was tonight . . . it sure is a 
comfortable feeling to know you’re not going to be robbed by 
‘tricky’ banks! So when I got the ball and saw my mates all covered 
tight ... I wasn’t afraid of that long one . . . because if I got it up 
there the banks would do their part — and they did! That’s why I’d 
rather play with plate glass banks than anything else . . . they’re ac- 
curate!” Dozens of stars feel the same way about— 


*NURRE PLATE GLASS BANKS:s 


“Guardians of the Game” 


three-fourths to one inch in thickness... 
they are absolutely smooth, and cannot rust, 
splinter, warp, bulge or spring away from 
the ball .. . nor vibrate or rattle as wood or 
metal banks often do. Being transparent 
... they increase gate receipts by increasing 
the seating capacity of any gym. . . making 
every seat a good one. Our free illustrated 
booklet shows in detail the superiority of 
Nurre Standardized Plate Glass Banks .. . 


Hanover College 
Notre Dame University 
Michigan Agricultural College 


CAPTAINS! 














THE NurreE CoMPANIES, Bloomington, Ind. 
By MAIL, free, and without obligation, send me the illustrated booklet that tells how 
to have a more efficient, modern gymnasium with Nurre Plate Glass Banking Boards. 
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THE NURRE COMPANIES 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
GENERAL OFFICES, BBOOMINGTON, IND. 
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Night 
Football 


A Huge Success Wherever 
Played This Season 








This year, Night Football has enjoyed 
its most successful season. More night 
football games were played than ever 
before and have proven beyond all 
doubt a practical, paying proposition 
for every High School, College or Uni- 
versity. 


More Giant Floodlights 
Than Any Other Type 


More athletic fields are equipped with 
Giant Floodlight Projectors than any 
other kind. Giant illumination is evenly 
distributed and so clear that every play 
can be seen as easily as by day. Giant 
floodlights produce a clear, mellow, 
glare-free light and are the ONLY type 
of projectors which embody ALL these 
superior features. 


Modernize YOUR Field 


Now is the time to begin planning for 
night football at YOUR school next 
year. Thus you will have ample time 
to secure the exact type of installation 
you want. Giant engineers will gladly 


send suggestions concerning your light- 
ing problems. 


Write or wire us today. 


Write for 
Literature on 
Giant Portable 
Bleachers 


Giant Mfg. Co. 


Dept. F-16 


Council Bluffs, lowa 
Trenton, N. J. 














cuts back, following the right guard 
and 3. Number 4 takes the tackle, 
and 1 blocks the opposing end. 

Yale sometimes uses the peculiar 
“mouse trap” formativun illustrated in 
Diagram No. 118. From this, the 


Defensive 
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opposing line is spread so as to make 
line drives possible. It also has con- 
siderable forward passing strength. 
Back No. 2 lines up four and one-half 
to five and one-half yards back of 
center. 


Line Play 


Line Coach, University of Minnesota 


By E. E. 


ACH of the various offensive 
formations used in _ football 
presents a somewhat different 

problem for the defense. The double 
wing-back formation, for example, is 
especially dangerous just inside and 
outside the defensive tackles. Some 
means must be found for reenforcing 
the defensive tackles if this formation 
is to be coped with successfully. Sim- 
ilarly, each formation has points of 
special strength. No formation, how- 
ever, affords equal strength for all 
types of offense. The problem, then, 
in planning the defense is to analyze 
carefully the possibilities of the for- 
mation against which one is to defend. 
After determining the points of 
strength and weakness in the oppo- 
nents’ formation, the defense should be 
planned to stop the stronger plays. To 
do this, it may be necessary to sacri- 
fice strength elsewhere and, naturally, 
the sacrifice should be made where it 
would be least felt; that is, where the 
formation of the opponents affords the 
least strength. Stopping the stronger 
plays has a double advantage. Not 
only are the most dangerous plays of 
the opponents stopped but their con- 
fidence is apt to be broken so that even 
though they should later try other 
plays directed at the weak spots in the 
defense, the chances of success are 
small. They are pretty apt to reason 
that if their strong and favorite plays 
cannot be made to gain ground, then 
certainly these other plays cannot be 
successful. The result is a_ half- 
hearted effort and a defeated team. 
As already stated, the double 
wing-back formation provides great 
strength in attacking the defensive 
tackles. If the formation is close, that 
is, with the rear man up within four 
or five yards of the line, the formation 
is also strong for bucks, reverses and 
spinners. However, with such a for- 
mation it can usually be assumed that 
the offense will be rather weak on wide 
plays (except certain reverses, in 
which there is always some delay), 
and on passes. In planning the de- 


fense, therefore, the line, especially 
the tackles, should be reenforced and 
in so reenforcing, it would be the part 
of wisdom, if necessary, to sacrifice a 


Wieman 


part of the defensive strength against 
passes and wide runs. This would 
probably call for a 7-2-2 defense; that 
is, seven men in the line, a backfield 
man backing up each tackle and the 
other two backs somewhat deeper, 
forming the conventional box defense. 
It is admitted that such a defense is 
not quite so strong against forward 
passes and does not afford quite so 
much strength against wide end runs 
as do some of the other defenses. 
However, such a defense would be 
strong against those types of plays 
for which the offensive formation is 
best suited. 

If there is a double wing-back for- 
mation with the rear man deeper, 
then strength for bucks is diminished 
and strength on passes and wide runs 
increased. The threat at the tackles 
remains approximately the same. It 
is now necessary to guard against 
passes, wide runs and tackle plays. 
Probably the best defense would be a 
7-1-2-1. This places the backs in the 
most advantageous positions to stop 
wide plays and passes. If there is a 
good fullback backing up the line, the 
guards should be shifted wider than 
usual to reenforce the tackles, since 
the strongest point of attack in this 
formation is just inside and outside 
of tackle. 

Of course the above conclusions rel- 
ative to the comparative strength of 
these formations for different types 
of plays would have to be altered in 
view of special ability on the part of 
individual players on the opponents’ 
team. Naturally, an expert passer 
makes the passing game a serious 
threat regardless of the formation. 
However, granted standard personnel, 
the possibilities of the various types 
of attack from this formation are 
about as indicated. 

The single wing-back formation 
affords great strength off tackle on 
the strong side and considerable 
strength for bucking. It is only fair 
for passing and, unless the defense 
over-shifts, is weak to the weak side. 
In recent years some weak side plays 
have been gaining considerable ground 
due to the fact that the defense has 
over-shifted to counteract the concen- 
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Hood athletic shoes are built on this principle 


“A BASKETBALL PLAYER is 
only as good as his FEET“ e 








































The GREYHOUND The 1930-31 
Greyhound more than meets all ex- 
pectations. The Hood Buffed Smok- 
repe sole, the original sponge cush- 
ion heel and comfort-toe pattern to 
prevent chafing and blistering, will 
again satisfy coaches and players. 


ACHES and players have a right to in- 

sist upon maximum comfort, performance 

and service features in athletic shoes. For this 

reason Hood employs experts with athletic 

experience to build Hood footwear. The ser- 

vice of the shoes is tested in actual playing 

conditions, and suggestions are sought from 
athletes and coaches. 


For this reason particular athletic instructors 
and players from beginners to champions 
everywhere, favor Hood athletic footwear. 
Your local athletic supply store probably 
carries Hoods; if not, check the coupon below 
and we will tell you where you can inspect 
samples of the latest Hood numbers. 


HOOD RUBBER CO., INC. 
Watertown, Mass. 


























TheTRACKSHU The GYMSHU The FORWARD 
Aneconomical,can- Aspecial basketball A moderately priced 


vas running shoe. 


shoe for girls. 


athletic shoe. 
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The HYSCORE MOLDED 
SOLE offers an entirely new 
and radically improved sole in 
the new HYSCORE basketball 
shoe. It is a molded sole, scien- 
tifically designed to give the 
player proper foot balance, posi- 
tive traction for correct foot ac- 
tion on all types of floors, and 
“longer wear where the wear 
comes.” 


COACHES AND PHYSICAL DIREC- 
TORS: Mail this coupon for copies of the 
new edition of the Hood booklet “How to 
Play Basketball” for your basketball players, 
—written by famous coaches. 








HOOD RUBBER CO., Inc., Watertown, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me... wisi kee cay copies of your new book- 
(State how many) 
let “‘How to Play Basketball” for members of our basketball squad. 


© Check here if your local dealer does not carry Hood Athletic Shoes and you would like 
to know where you can inspect Hood shoes. 
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Choose 
STEEL 
or 
WOOD 


—both are 
truly 

portable 
—both are 
built for 
year around service 


Circle A Portable Steel Bleachers offer the quick and easy erection 
of Wood Bleachers—plus the psychologically better effect of steel 
—and the longer life of steel. 

Both types are super strong. 

They have no small parts to get lost—can be set up by inexperi- 
enced help in a few hours’ time—and taken down as fast. Useful 
either indoors or out-—these highly efficient seats can be money 


makers all year around. Write today for details on both Circle A 
Steel and Circle A Wood—Portable Bleachers. 


: Circle A Steel Grandstands—Portable and Permanent. Sectional Houses 
5 eee tenis Folding Partitions. Rolling Partitions. Kitchen Units. 


Circle A Products Corporation 
550 S. 25th St., Newcastle, Indiana 


CIRCLE A BLEACHERS 


WOOD-PORTABLE STEEL-PORTABLE 
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The Best Basketball Educator 


PERCENTAGE BASKETBALL 
By R. H. Hager 








i aa 


Send Check or Money Order to 


R.. H. Hager 


Supervisor Physical Education, Tacoma Public Schools 
Tacoma, Washington 


Price $2.00 
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tration of strength on the strong side 
tackle. In planning the defense for 
this type of offense, it is usually wise 
to reenforce the strong side tackle by 
shifting the guard on that side pretty 
well to the outside of the offensive 
tackle. 

The short punt affords strength for 
bucking and is a strong formation for 
the passing attack, since the men are 
all loose, the passer well back, and the 
receivers in position to spread to all 
parts of the field. It is, however, rela- 
tively weak on running plays since 
there is usually no one to flank the de- 
fensive tackle. This means that the 
defensive tackle has little to worry 
about from the outside and can 
usually break up any plays coming his 
way. 

After analyzing the possibility of 
the formation to be encountered, the 
defensive linemen should be spaced in 
such a way as to give each man a rea- 
sonable assignment. The assignments 
should be less severe at those spots 
where the offense presents the strong- 
est attack, since it is at these points 
that the majority of the plays will be 
directed. It should be borne in mind 
that no definite spacing of the defen- 
sive linemen will suit all formations. 
The spacing and arrangement should 
differ with each type of formation. 

In addition to individual tactics and 
to proper spacing, effective defensive 
line play requires a high degree of 
cooperation among the several line- 
men. An effort should be made to get 
at least one of the inside linemen into 
the opponents’ backfield on every play. 
Naturally, tactics that will result in 
getting across the line standing up 
are tactics that are what might be 
termed gambling tactics. In other 
words, the man has to take a chance 
on being taken out of a play or on 
getting through standing up. More 
conservative tactics enable a player to 
stop the plays at or near the line of 
scrimmage but seldom put him 
through for a clear tackle behind the 
line. If one player gambles on getting 
through, the man next to him should 
employ conservative tactics. The 
methods may be interchanged between 
players at frequent intervals in the 
Same game or sometimes one player 
will attempt the spectacular through- 
out the entire game while his team 
mate holds the fort. The important 
thing is—and this may be stated as a 
fundamental principle in defensive 
line play—that adjacent linemen 
should never employ the same tactics 
on the same play. 

The writer recalls distinctly one 
big game in which the center was 
continually through the line making 
tackles for losses. The newspaper 
accounts naturally gave the center 
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MARKS WHERE 
THE SPOT IS ON 


TE ay 


HE valve ball is a big improve- 
, ment in basket balls. The only 
catch is that most valve balls have 
a “dead spot”—a spot from which 
the ball bounces badly—a spot 
that throws the ball out of balance. 
Spalding decided, right at the 
beginning, that that would never 
do for a Spalding Ball. So Spald- 
ing experimented . . and finally 
perfected a patented construction 
that completely eliminates both 
“dead spot” and “heavy spot.” 
And now, Spalding is able to 
offer the first and only valve basket 
balls that can honestly claim per- 
fect balance —the new Spalding 
Official M-V, M-V-C, D-V, and 
D-V-C Basket Balls! 


The M-V and 
the M-V-C are 
made of the 
world’s finest pebbled grain 
leather. This leather comes from 





the Spalding tannery in Leeds, 
England, where it goes through a 
special vegetable tanning process. 
The actual making of the balls 
is given into the hands of men 
who were making official Spalding 
Balls when this game of basket 
ball was in swaddling clothes. 

The Spalding M-V Ball is 
double-laced — 
the M-V-C is 
laceless. Both 
balls come all 
ready to inflate. 

The D-V and 
D-V-C are made 
of the best grade 
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American pebbled grain leather 
— made by the same master work- 
men who make the M-V and 
M-V-C. The D-V is double-laced, 
the D-V-C laceless. Both balls 
are double-lined. 

Spalding outfits most of the 
best college teams, school teams, 
and professional teams in the 
country. The Spalding Basket Ball 
Booklet gives colored illustrations, 
descriptions and prices of the uni- 


forms and equipment used by 
these teams. Write for it. , 22°25. 




















BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 
cleaned and re-built at 
REASONABLE PRICES 


you will find that 
our 


RE-BUILT SHOES and SUITS 


will wear like new 





LLOYDS, INC. 


Athletic Equipment Re-Builders 
216 E. Central St. 
Springfield, Mo. 














Football Field 
MarkingPowder 


No Burns. It’s an inert powder, 
entirely harmless. More bulky 
and goes farther. 


100 Ib. bag $2.00 
1000 Ibs. 15.00 
2000 Ibs. 20.00 
F.0.B. 
Seneca, Mo., U. S. A. 
American 


Tripoli Company 


Seneca, Mo., U. S. A. 
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great credit, and well deserved credit, 
for his play in this game. He played 
a great game and so did the guards, 
but the guards hardly figured in the 
newspaper accounts at all. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it was pre-arranged that 
the guards should pile things up on 
the line of scrimmage, leaving the 
center free to knife through and try 
to make tackles behind the line. The 
very next Saturday the same team 
played another opponent and reversed 
these tactics. In this game the two 
guards made the spectacular showing 
while the center played a more con- 
servative type of game and piled 
everything up on the line of scrim- 
mage. In the one game the type of 
play employed by the opponents made 
it advisable to send the center 
through, whereas the next Saturday 
the attack of the opponents indicated 
that it would be more effective to send 
the guards through. In no event, 
however, is it wise to have all three 
of the middle men try to knife 
through. This is too dangerous in 
case the opponents should start driv- 
ing up through the middle. On the 
other hand, it is unduly conservative 
to have all three of the middle men 
dive under or pile up in the middle 
on every play. There should be some 
definite attempt made to get at least 
one of the defensive players behind 
the opponents’ line on every play. In 
the writer’s opinion, it is better de- 
fense to let the opponents make four 
yards on one play and throw them for 
a two-yard loss on the next than it is 
to stop them for a one-yard gain on 
each play. There is nothing much 
more disconcerting to a team than to 
find an opponent mixed up in their 
backfield at frequent intervals. Even 
though they gain occasionally, a de- 
fensive lineman jumping through once 
in a while and tackling for a loss tends 
to destroy their confidence and fre- 
quently causes them to doubt the effi- 
cacy of their plays. 

Of course, if a coach is so fortunate 
as to have a team that is definitely 
superior to the opponents he is called 
upon to play, it is not necessary to 
concentrate his strength at any par- 
ticular spot. However, most of us are 
confronted with the problem of trying 
to win from teams that are just as 
good as or a little better than ours. 
When this is true, the coach cannot 
hope to stop the opponents unless he 
arranges his defense in the most ad- 
vantageous way. As already stated, 
an analysis of the formation helps a 
great deal. If, in addition, the coach 
has knowledge of the individual char- 
acteristics of the members of the 
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opponents’ team, it should make his 
job of analysis much simpler. 

In one game played recently be- 
tween two large universities of the 
Middle West the admittedly weaker 
team was able to win because they 
were willing to take a chance and con- 
centrated their defensive strength 
against the known strength of the 
opponents. We will call the better, 
but defeated team, Team A, and the 
other team, Team B. Team A used 
the double wing-back formation and 
had made consistent marches against 
every opponent they had met. Their 
fullback was an exceptionally agile, 
quick and fast man but was quite light 
as fullbacks go. He had made a great 
deal of ground in previous games but 
none of it was made by smashing 
directly through the line. Nearly all 
his gains were made by spinning 
through tackle after bluffing a pass 
to another back, or on slightly delayed 
bucks just inside the defensive tackle. 
It was observed that practically all of 
team A’s strong plays hit in one of 
three spots: just inside of tackle, just 
outside of tackle, or around end. In 
planning a defense for this game, 
Team B played their defensive tackles 
well outside the opponents’ ends, their 
defensive guards on the outside 
shoulder of the opponents’ tackles. 
This left the defensive center oppos- 
ing, in reality, all five of the middle 
linemen. The defensive fullback was 
told to back up the center, the half- 
backs played fairly close to the line 
and rather wide. This defense ob- 
viously was planned to stop plays 
directed at the three spots mentioned 
above. It was reasoned that these 
plays which had been so successful all 
season would be the first ones to be 
used, as in fact they were. It was 
reasoned further that since Team A 
had not made much ground coming 
up through the middle in previous 
games they would not be apt to try 
that territory much in this game. 

The above reasoning proved correct. 
Team A was unable to make ground 
on their favorite plays and in despera- 
tion turned at last to passing. This 
was exactly what Team B hoped for, 
since their passing defense was 
especially strong. As a result, by 
intercepted passes and continuing to 
stop A’s strong plays, Team B was 
able to win the game. 

This illustration is cited merely as 
an example of how an inferior team 
by properly concentrating its forces, 
and perhaps also by taking consider- 
able chance, was able to defeat a su- 
perior team. It shows the possibilities 
of a careful analysis of the opponents’ 
attack. 
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SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE 








Past performances of Rawlings-Naismith Basketballs reveal their super 
built-in quality. 


The best leather obtainable—expert design and workmanship—special fabric lining that elimi- 
nates all stretch—improved valve construction—sewed throughout with finest waxed linen 
thread. All of these features are found in the Rawlings-Naismith Basketballs. Great for 
passing and excellent for dribbling. They have earned an enviable reputation, as the 

Balls of superior performance. 


Try one, and understand why many Coaches and players 
prefer them. . 


No. AXS 
Crossed 
Lace 
Valve 
Model 


SCHOOL 
PRICE 
EACH $14.00 





Uniforms play an important part in the confidence and morale of a team. Does 
your Team wear ill fitting Uniforms or expertly designed, well fitting Uniforms? 
Rawlings Uniforms belong in the latter class. They are made according to the lat- 
est improved Athletic patterns, snug and form fitting, allowing the player full 
freedom of movement. Outfit your Team with Rawlings Uniforms. They will help 


your men to win. 


SEE THE RAWLINGS DEALER, HE WILL BE PLEASED TO SERVE YOU 


44 West 44th St. 23rd and Lucas Ave. 717 Market St. 
New York, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco, Cal. 








JUST OUT 
FOOTBALL 
Basketball Coaches 


“Training, Conditioning and the 
Care of Injuries” 


By 
DR. WALTER S. MEANWELL 


and 


KNUTE K. ROCKNE 
CONTENTS 


Part One 
The Training of a Football Team 
The Coach’s Viewpoint 
by KNUTE K ROCKNE 
The Team Physician’s Viewpoint 
by WALTER MEANWELL, M. D. 


for years Medical Supervisor of Athletics, 
University of Wisconsin 


Part Two 


The Training of a Basketball Team 
by DR. MEANWELL 


Part Three 


The Diagnosis and Cure of Injuries 
DR. MEANWELL 


Cloth Bound, Illustrated, 160 Pages 


$2.00 POST PAID 
H. D. Gatu, Publisher 


Shorewood, Madison, Wisconsin 

















Recognition 





Reproduction of the Charm 
Made for Notre Dame 


Coach Rockne presented each mem- 
ber of the National Championship 
Team with a gold football in rec- 
ognition of their victories. This 
gold football will be a constant 
reminder of their thrilling ex- 
periences. 


You may want your gold footballs 
for a certain date; to present them 
at an alumni banquet. If so let 
us know and we will guarantee 
delivery on time. 


Samples and Prices Will Be Sent 
on Request 


DIEGES & CLUST 


Established 1897 


185 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh New York 
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Early Plans for Basketball 


By R. H. Hager 


Supervisor of Physical Education, Tacoma Public Schools 
Author of “Percentage Basketball” 


ITHIN the twinkling of an 
Ws: tootbail togs and tond 

memories will be put away in 
our treasure chest, and the cage game 
of the maple court will be given the 
center of our athletic stage. Already 
players are speculating on their 
chances to hold down the coveted posi- 
tions on the first string. Relative 
strength of rival teams is being cata- 
logued by the coach. 

With the enthusiasm of a new sea- 
son and all that it promises, through 
our early hopes sometimes, comes 
carelessness of planning. So often a 
coach, especially if he is an old head, 
will plan a master’s course for a be- 
ginner squad. The veteran coach 
through his many years of experi- 
ence has learned much, and his mind 
is full of good ideas, tried and true. 
He seldom realizes that perhaps he 
may not be able to teach, in a few 
weeks or months, all that he has 
learned through years of experience. 

The same condition often prevails 
with the younger coach who has for- 
tified himself with technical books on 
the game, and who feels competent 
to administer all he has read regard- 
less of the make-up of his squad. 

I learned to fly after some seven 
hours in the air, but this did not 
come all in one dose. In fact it came 
in very small daily doses over a period 
of about three weeks. There is a les- 
son for us all as coaches to learn from 
this. To be able to give out the cor- 
rect amount of information each day 
to the squad is the greatest problem 
of a coach in any sport. 

Look your squad over on paper. 
Ask yourself these questions: 

1. How many veterans will I have? 

2. What is the experience of the 
new players whom I will have? 

3. Wherein were the individuals 
on my teams weak last season? 

4. What strength will my various 
rivals have? 

5. What have my players been do- 
ing since school opened in the fall? 

6. How much time will I have be- 
fore the opening game? 

The content of your opening pro- 
gram should be very largely governed 
by your answers to these questions. 

Think back over your preceding 
season and learn what you can by the 
second guess method in games you 
lost and nearly lost. Most of us have 
reasons, acceptable to ourselves at 


least, for having lost games. Some- 
tlmes they are mistakes which may 
be corrected by the next game. but 
many times these are mistakes of the 
season, the type it is tvo late to cor- 
rect. The most discouraging of these 
is the realization that you may have 
let your creative instinct get the bet- 
ter of you. As a result you have 
crowded your team; expected the im- 
possible of them in details of intricate 
team play. To begin with a new squad 
where you left off with a veteran 
squad is a sad mistake. It is a hard 
lesson to learn, but a sound one, that 
during some years you may not be 
able to teach all you know about 
basketball. 

You may have to make the best of 
the natural ability on your squad this 
year and save your brainy attack for 
next season when you may draw the 
Phi Beta Kappas on your squad. 

Plan your offensive attack early and 
work to perfect it. All definite, well 
planned, offensive attacks are not dif- 
ficult. Variations and innovations in 
those attacks may be just as difficult 
as you may wish to make them. I 
thoroughly believe in a definite team 
attack. Long, complicated, combina- 
tion set plays are not always the most 
effective. Set plays may be extremely 
simple and still be infinitely valuable 
in your attack. Deception, finish and 
timing are the qualities essential to 
effective set plays. The number will 
depend on the capacity of your squad. 
It is possible to carry part of your 
squad further along this line than the 
rest. There are effective set plays 
which involve only two men. If you 
have two boys on your team who seem 
to have greater mental playing capac- 
ity you may build up many set plays 
around them which will not be nec- 
essary for the rest of your team to 
memorize. 

Plan your defensive play just as 
carefully. A variation in your defen- 
sive play is effective, but here, too, 
you must be governed by the experi- 
ence and mental capacity of your 
squad. One system of defense well 
played is worth two or three poorly 
organized systems. 

Determine early what your chances 
are to control the tip-off. Do not 
spend valuable practice time in run- 
ning through center plays which will 
never be used. If you are doubtful 
about the tip or if you are quite sure 
that you cannot control it, use your 
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Ralph Jones 
Lake Forest Academy 


Dr. Forrest C. Allen 
Kansas University 











4 Especially for Women 
| DESIGNED BY DR. FORREST C. ALLEN 


Narrow arch, narrow heel and a heel 
cushion that makes unnecessary any 
sudden change in foot adjustment from 
street shoes. Has speed, style, com- 
fort. Designed by Dr. Forrest C. Allen 
and approved by all athletic directors 
who have seen it. 
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have you 
ever tried 


BASKET BALL 


Dr. W. E. Meanwell 
University of Wisconsin 


Many coaches have not only tried them but adopted them as 
regular equipment for their players. Some have not, but if they 
will, they are almost certain to find the solution to their shoe prob- 
lems. That is because the Servus Rubber Company meets all the 
requirements of the different styles of play or types of floor with a 
line of shoes, one of which will certainly meet your special needs. 
.... Four styles of men's and boy’s shoes and various styles of 
women’s make up this line, each one designed by a famous bas- 
ketball coach who knows both human anatomy and the require- 
ments of the game. ... It will pay you to investigate the Servus 
line and test out one or more styles on your own teams. See them 
at your dealers or write for complete descriptions and samples. 
Also ask for free booklets on Taping and Bandaging” and “Basket 
Ball Injuries and Their Care’. . . . Investigate at once. 


THE SERVUS RUBBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Canvas Rubber Soled Waterproof Footwear 


Rock Island, Ill. 


SERVUS 


BASKET BALL 
SHOES 
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MOST COLORFUL SPORT SHOE LINE IN AMERICA 
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TICKETS 


for Autumn 
and Winter 
Sports.... 


In a Hurry, if you're in a 
“jam.” 

Our years of experience 
in taking care of so many 
“Big 10° Football and 
other events, and in cater- 
ing to the varied Ticket 
and Coupon Book needs 
of Universities, Colleges 
and High Schools fit us 
to supply all your require- 
ments with intelligent 
promptness. 


Send Samples 
for 
Quotations 


The Arcus Ticket Co. 
340 N. Ashland Avenue 
Chicago 











Now every Gym can afford 
an Automatic Electric 


SCORE-BOARD 


The new | 
priced within the reach of every 
gym. It is the greatest bargain ever 
offered in electric score-boards. Fully 
automatic, it shows scores and min- 
utes to play—either 16 or 20 minute 
halves. Operates by remote control 
—from officials’ table or other con- 
venient location. 

Large white figures on a gloss black 
field, framed in tiffany blue or class col- 
ors. Score changes and time flashes are 
executed by push button. The REMOTO- 
MATIC comes a complete unit, ready to 


hang up and plug into any 110 volt out- 
let—either AC or DC. 


Write for descriptive circular. 


CHICAGO GYMNASIUM 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


1835 W. Lake 








REMOTOMATIC is 
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time to perfect a defensive tip-off 
attack. 

Do not fail to develop your reserve 
strength. It is pretty easy to get in 
the habit of concentrating on the first 
five men and to disregard the many 
times during the season when the out- 
come will depend very largely on this 
strength. 

Buy your equipment carefully and 
plan to take care of it. It takes a 
corps of trained student managers to 
keep the machinery behind the scenes 
running smoothly. Proper daily at- 
tention to ball inflation and drying 
of uniforms is an essential part of 
your season’s plan. 

First aid materials, proper and 
prompt care for injuries and early 
adherence to training rules are im- 
portant to the success of your season. 

The feet of most basketball players 
are too tender at the outset of the 
playing season to stand the strain 
of strenuous daily workouts. Sore 
feet make players irritable and slow, 
and certainly cause poor timing for 
all of your play formations. If pos- 
sible, have your players practice first 
in their old shoes and break in new 
shoes gradually. 


Watch tender places and tape them 
before the harm is done. Proper 
cleansing and drying of the feet are 
of paramount importance to healthy 
feet. 

Do not indulge in lengthy chalk 
talks early or late in your season. 
Chalk talks are most effective when 
given to your players in their street 
clothes, and at times other than reg- 
ular floor practice time. 

Provide as many basketballs as pos- 
sible for early season practice. It 
will greatly improve the shooting, 
dribbling. and passine ability of your 
senad and make for interest by vro- 
viding activity for the large numbers 
which are usuallv on deck for the 
early season practice. 

As soon as possible in the season 
hecin to separate your sauad into sve- 
cialized groups. so that each grouv 
will overcome their particular weak- 
nesses, 

Scrimmages in earlv practice should 
he short and inst freauent enovgh to 
keen the squad hannv and interested. 


Discourage the forming of cliques 
with favorites for the team. Guard 
earlv season publicitv. Locker room 
nractical inkes. where some nlaver is 
alwave made the goat. are had and 
muct he disennraged if vou hone to 
maintain the nroner team morale. 

Give thought to the details of your 
players’ relationships to each other, 
and to the student managers. Talk 


over these relationships at the very 
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start of the season. Many a basket- 
ball team has been handicapped by 
the fact that some student manager 
has not been tendered the courtesy 
due him, and the coach in straighten- 
ing out the affair has broken the 
spirit of a player. These difficulties 
may be avoided if early attention is 
given to them. 

Make out a time budget giving suf- 
ficient time to all fundamentals. Too 
often we assume that we have given 
more time than we have to the various 
departments of the game. 

Arrange your practice so that the 

fundamentals which may be prac- 
ticed by an individual, such as goal 
shooting and dribbling, come first. 
This will permit the early arrivals 
to start as soon as they get on the 
floor. If you are limited in equip- 
ment, you should see that the early 
arrivals are changed to practice on 
footwork, stops, starts, turns and piv- 
ots, as soon as they have had their 
shooting practice. The balls may then 
be used by other members of the 
squad who arrive a little later. Each 
player may well afford to spend a half 
hour on basket shooting each day if it 
is a two hour practice period. Foot- 
work is strenuous work, and hard on 
the feet and legs; fifteen minutes of 
this type of practice is enough. Form 
should be stressed rather than speed. 
Stops are especially hard on the feet 
and should be taken in small doses 
early in the season to avoid blisters 
and sore toes. 
~The following game conditions are 
responsible for results of contests 
many times, but are usually slighted 
in practice: 

1. Defensive center tip-off play. 

2. Defense against out-of-bounds 
play. 

3. Defense in case of foul line play 
at own and opponent’s basket. 

4. Defensive and offensive plays 
following held ball. 

5. Tactics to stop stalling game. 

6. Strict adherence to rules of 
game. 

7. Mechanics of the game (substi- 
tuting, time-out, captain talking for 
team). 

Plan details of your season and ad- 
minister them in small doses. Treat 
the members of your team as individ- 
uals. Look for progress and use ver- 
satility to make for interest. Avoid 
having the team arrive at the peak 
of form too early. Reduce squad to 
workable size, but only after careful, 
impartial attention to all first team 
possibilities. Do not bemoan the loss 
of material. Your results depend very 
largely upon the confidence you have 
in boys to do their best. 
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ith Wright-DeCoster Reproducers 
| Announcers Describe All Plays 
During the Action of the Games 


Through the use of Wright- 
DeCoster Reproducers, the 
crowds witnessing hockey, 
basket ball and all other in- 
door or outdoor events can 
hear every play described in 
all its details — clearly and 
with ample volume to be heard 
distinctly in every section. 


This letter tells how they pro- 
vide ample quality and volume 
for a 20,000 sq. ft. summer 
and winter open skating rink. 











THE GLAWSON CORPORATION 
345 West Broadway, New York 


Wright-DeCoster, Inc. 
Saint Paul, Minnesota. 


Gentlemen: 





Enclosed are photographs of an installation 
- - aed Mountain Park, Iona Island, New 
ork. 


The large pavilion which is used for roller 
skating in the summer time and ice skating 
in the winter is 100x200 and open at all four 
sides so you can see what the four speakers 
mounted at one end have to accomplish in 
order to give plenty of undistorted volume 
for skating. 





We have made two similar installations at 
Hook Mountain, each with four of your 
speakers. 


Not only are we pleased, but. the Park 
Commissioners are more than satisfied, and 
have voted their entire approval. Prior to 
our installation they tried several different 
kinds of sound equipment but were never 
able to get satisfactory results either in 
volume or quality. However, with all instal- 
lations they have ample volume with a 
| reserve which never makes it necessary to 

operate at full volume and at the same time 
gives them a quality of reproduction that 
leaves nothing to be desired. 








Yours very truly, 


THE GLAWSON CORPORATION sis etal 
By: (Signed) L. Guckenheimer. Four Wright-DeCoster Reproducers at End of Skating Rink 









WRIGHT-DECOSTER, INC., 2243 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
| Export Dept. M. Simons & Son, Co., 25 Warren St., New York 


Cable Address, Simontrice, New York 
Write for Full Information and Address of Nearest Sales Office 
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The Trade Mark of 
Quality Service 


Football Track 





ATHLETIC SHOES 


Riddell track shoes are a new addition to the established football 
line. They have been successfully used in such schools as Nebraska, 
Northwestern, Purdue, Iowa, and many colleges. 


They feature an interchangeable spike that works. In the past 
two years not a single spike has broken off. Spikes wear well and 
will not punch up in the feet. They can be easily changed from 
on ag short spikes to meet the condition of indoor or outdoor 
tracks. 


One of the main features in these shoes is the way the spikes 
are anchored in the shoes. This is a patented feature which gives 
a much more solid anchorage than the old method of the “big 
headed tack” spike anchored between the layers of leather. This 
solid anchorage is especially helpful in broad jumping, since there 
is no energy lost by spikes wiggling in the soles of shoes. Believe 
vou will find that track men will have less trouble with their feet 
by using short spikes on indoor tracks. 


These shoes come in the following styles carried in stock: 





STYLE S: A very fine yellow back STYLE J: Jumping shoe to Style STYLE N: Same last as Style S, 
sprint model. A light S. Has heel and counter, two only of blue back kangaroo. An 

but very durable glove fitting shoe. spikes in heel. exceptionally fine shoe for all 
STYLE K: Jumping shoe to Style around use. The best track shoe 


in America for the money. 


N. With counter and two spikes 
in heel. 


BASEBALL 





STYLE SB: Yellow back hand turned shoe. STYLE NB: Blue back welt shoe of excellent value. 


Manufactured by 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


1259 North Wood Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Why College Distance 
Runners Cease Com- 
petition After 
Graduation 


By R. Clay Bailey 
Former Captain of Cross-country, 
Birmingham-Southern College 

ERHAPS the greatest single rea- 

son why college distance runners 
discontinue active participation in 
cross-country immediately upon grad- 
uating from college is because of the 
belief, widely prevalent among college 
athletes, that distance running, con- 
tinued over a long period of years 
will result in “athlete’s heart.” After 
hearing their teammates and other 
friends talk of the physical evils that 
may result from prolonged competi- 
tive racing they are persuaded that 
there must be something to the theory 
that Marathon jogging is injurious to 
the body. 

Economic necessity and personal 
preference place the distance stars 
immediately in the professional or 
business world following graduation. 
Here the keenness of competition 
takes a large part of the athlete’s time 
and tires him to such an extent that 
he feels unequal to the task of train- 
ing for one of the most exacting of 
sports. Perhaps he plans to eventu- 
ally resume cross-country, but pro- 
crastination adds poundage and de- 
creases endurance so that ordinarily 
the idea is abandoned, either from 
dread of the effort necessary to get- 
ting back into condition or from 
indifference. 

Undoubtedly running loses much of 
its glamor after a “thinly-clad” clips 
off the final race for his Alma Mater. 
While in college there is always the 
atmosphere of noble tradition to in- 
spire effort. And often large and 
sympathetic crowds are present to 
spur the runner on. Afterward these 
elements are generally absent. 

Opportunities for competition are 
necessarily limited after the distance 
runner leaves the halls of his college. 
There are clubs, but the number of 
runners desired by them is small, and 
in certain sections of the country 
there are few of these athletic clubs. 
Often, also, distance running is not 
included on the program of sport or- 
ganizations. So that often a harrier, 


desirous of competition, must train 
and participate as an independent 
runner without the benefit of team 
training. 
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- - yet you must stop, and 
pivot—all in a split second—to 
play basketball as champions play it. That’s 
where weight counts. And “ALL STARS”, 


“Cl bas ” ™ e ° . 
cagelise tas somes ol weighing a scant 29 ounces, contribute greatly 
the difference. to your fleetness of foot without sacrificing one 


iota of sure-footedness or comfort. 


“ALL STARS” latest improvement, the cor- 
rugated pivot button, with its extra traction 
and extra wear, brings additional speed and 
punch to your team play. No wonder these 


Converse 


BIG Ley LINE 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 
Dept. AJil—Malden, Mass. 


101 Duane St. 3932 So. Lincoln St. 646 Stinson Blvd. 
NEW YORE CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 


ALL-STAR Shoes weigh 
vorrsina un, ONLY 29 OUNCES 


WINGS for your flying feet 






remarkable basketball shoes continue the 
choice of star coaches and players the country 
over. 


Get acquainted with the many merits of this 
famous shoe. Fill in and mail the coupon be- 
low. Learn for yourself why “ALL STARS,” 
once worn, continue year-in-and-out choice of 
leaders in the great court game. There’s no 
obligation. 








CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 
Dept. AJ11, Malden, Mass. 


I’d like to see a pair of Converse “ALL STAR” 


Basketball Shoes. Please advise name of your nearest 
dealer. 


Name 





Street and Number. 








City and State 


My Regular Dealer Is. 
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Physical Decline and Deterioration 
of the American Youth _ 


HAT the boys of today do not 

possess the stamina, virility 

and endurance that character- 

ized American youth of an earlier day 

is a claim that is commonly being 
made. 

Those who believe that our present 
day young Americans do not equal in 
strength their fathers offer differ- 
ent reasons for this physical decline. 
Among the causes that have been set 
forth are the automobile, easier modes 
of living and working and the general 
decay that is commonly supposed to 
accompany financial prosperity. 

Since the American team that com- 
peted in the track and field meet re- 
cently in Chicago against a British 
Empire team did not win any of the 
long distance relay races, since 
America has not won many 800, 1,500, 
and 3,000 meter races in the Olympic 
games recently and since the majority 
of the men selected to represent 
America both in the British Empire 
meet and in the Olympic games have 
in the last ten years been college ath- 
letes, the point is made that this de- 
cline previously referred to has been 
distinctly evident in the colleges. 

The life insurance statisticians 
have suggested that the youth start- 
ing out in life today has a better 
chance to live to a ripe old age than 
did the child who was born thirty or 
forty years ago. Is it true then that, 
even though, because of improved 
knowledge of sanitation, methods of 
combating infectious diseases, and 
care of the health generally, the 
American boy has a better life expect- 
ancy than had the boys of an earlier 
day, yet the youngsters of this gen- 
eration are less able to withstand 
fatigue and perform feats of strength 
and endurance than the boys of the 
late nineties or the early nineteen 
hundreds? The old football man 
complains that the youth of today 
could not have withstood the rigors 
of the old pushing and pulling five 
yard game, and talks about the days 
when men were men. Men who in 
their ! earlier days worked from 
twelve to sixteen hours a day and who 
have amassed their share of the 
world’s goods, noting that their chil- 
dren are not forced to work so hard, 
quite naturally believe that their 
boys will not be able to endure as 
they themselves endured. A New 
York University professor has esti- 
mated that the machinery in the 


By John L. Griffith 


United States generates power equal 
to that of twelve billion slaves. Some 
have consequently blamed this ma- 
chine age for the physical deteri- 
oration which has set in, or which 
they believe will be in evidence in this 
so-called softening civilization. 
Whether or not the same debilitating 
influences that were found to be op- 
erative in Roman civilization follow- 
ing the Augustan age may be expect- 
ed to take their toll in American civi- 
lization remains to be seen. There 
are, however, some definite figures at 
hand which show clearly that, judged 
from records made in such endurance 
contests as our distance races that are 
to be found on the college sports pro- 
grams, the college athletes, at least, 
are refuting the claims that are be- 
ing made by those who are pessimis- 
tically inclined. 

With a view to ascertaining wheth- 
er or not the college distance runners 
who have competed in the half mile, 
mile and two mile runs as under- 
graduates in the last ten years are as 
sturdy a lot as those who competed in 
the same events in the preceding 
thirty years, the records which stood 
in 1920 in a number of the represen- 
tative colleges have been compared 
with the records that have been placed 
on the books after the track season 
of 1930. 

The United States Military Acad- 
emy is attended today and has 
through the years been attended by 
young men who are above average 
physically. At this institution the 
best record that had been made in the 
half mile run up to 1920 was estab- 
lished by Heidler. This record was 
two minutes flat. This record, how- 
ever, has been beaten in the last ten 
years and is now held by Lermond at 
1:55.2. The mile run record in 1920 
of 4 minutes 23 1/5 seconds has been 
lowered to 4 minutes 15.2 seconds and 
the two mile run from 9 minutes 
36 2/5 seconds to 9 minutes 28 sec- 
onds. At the University of Pennsyl- 
vania the old records in the half mile 
and mile established by Ted Meredith 
and W. C. Paul have not been sur- 
passed by the newer generation of 
distance runners, but Montgomery 


has improved upon the two mile run 
record formerly held by W. McCurdy. 

At Harvard the old half mile rec- 
ord of 1 minute 54.2 seconds held 
jointly by William Hollister and Wil- 
liam J, Bingham has not been sur- 


passed in recent days by Harvard 
men, but the records that stood in 
1920 in the mile and two mile have 
been lowered by J. W. Burke and J. 
Reid, respectively. At Colgate Uni- 
versity the present records in the half 
mile and two mile are better than the 
records that had been established up 
until 1920, but the old record of 4 
minutes 27 1/5 seconds in the mile 
has not been surpassed. Harry Hill- 
man of Dartmouth reports that recent 
athletes have broken the old Dart- 
mouth records in the half mile and 
two mile, while Harmon’s record of 4 
minutes 18 4/5 seconds established 
ten years or more ago in the mile has 
not been improved upon. At Boston 
College all of the records in these 
three events have been lowered in the 
last ten years, while at Annapolis the 
records in the half mile and two mile 
have been lowered, but the old record 
in the mile still stands. All of the rec- 
ords in these three events have been 
improved by the distance runners at 
the University of New Hampshire in 
the last ten years. Thus it is clear 
that the stamina and endurance of re- 
cent Eastern college men, judged by 
the records established in the long dis- 
tance runs by college athletes, do 
not suffer in comparison with the 
stamina and endurance of the college 
men of other days when judged by the 
same standards. 

In that section of the country 
north of the Mason and Dixon line 
and west of the Alleghenies the same 
results are in evidence. At the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh the records in 
these three events have been appre- 
ciably lowered by the athletes of the 
last ten years, and Nat Cartmell’s dis- 
tance men have in the last ten years 
broken all previous records at Penn 
State. All of the old records likewise 
have been broken at Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Western State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo, Michigan; Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio; Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa; Butler Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis, Indiana; Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio; 
Indiana University; Michigan State 
College; and Michigan State Normal 
College. At the University of Chi- 
cago, A. A. Stagg developed some ex- 
ceptional distance runners during the 
period from 1892 to 1920 inclusive. 
One of these men was Joe Stout, who 
still holds the record in the mile and 
two mile runs, and the record in the 
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THESE CHAMPIONS 











THE CLEVELAND ROSENBLUMS—WORLD’S PROFESSIONAL CHAMPIONS 








PLAY THIS BALL 





























THE REACH AA OFFICIAL DOUBLE-LINED BASKETBALL 


BECAUSE 


THE WORLD’s most expert players naturally insist 
on using the most dependable ba/] made—the 
ball that will help them at all times to maintain 
their high standards of play. The champions’ 
ball must always pass, dribble and shoot with 
perfect accuracy—throughout period after period 
of lightning-fast basketball. 

Only the Reach Official Double-Lined Basket- 
ball has the rifle-like accuracy, the perfect play- 
ing-action which the World’s Professional Cham- 
pions demand. That's why this famous Cleveland 
aggregation has selected the Reach Ball. 

It’s the Reach Double Lining that makes the 


Reach Ball accurate—it’s the Reach Double 
Lining that keeps it accurate. Two pieces of 
specially woven lining fabric are inseparably 
cemented to a cover cut from choicest Tufide 
Leather. This double lining holds the Reach Ball 
in correct shape as long as it’s played. 


Give your team the ball chosen by the world’s 
champions—your men can show you faster, surer 
basketball, if youputthe Reach AA Official Basket- 
ball in their hands! At your Reach dealers’—$14. 
A. J. Reach, Wright © Ditson, Inc., New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco and 
Brantford, Ontario. 


© 1930, A. J. R., W. &D. 


Reach Basketballs 
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THE OSBORN ENGINEERING CO. 


7016 EUCLID AVE. CLEVELAND, O. 
DESIGNERS 
of 
STADIUMS 
GRANDSTANDS 
GYMNASIUMS 


FIELD HOUSES 
ATHLETIC FIELDS 


= 2 a. 
Consultation Advice 
REFERENCES GIVEN Upon REQUEST TO FiFTY-TWO SATISFIED 
CLIENTS 























BASKETBALL 


Special Poster 
Special Price 
Size 14x 2] 8-Ply Cardboard 


GREEN AND BLACK; RED AND BLACK; ORANGE AND 
BLACK; PURPLE AND BLACK 


Price $7.50 Per Hundred 
F. O. B. Chicago 


10% discount on all orders received before November 15 


Send your home schedule and ask for figures on 
imprint of schedule 


Athletic Journal Publishing Co. 


6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago 
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half mile was made by Campbell, also 
of pre-prohibition days. At the Uni- 
versity of Illinois the records in the 
half mile and two mile have been low- 
ered, but the old record of 4 minutes 
18 2/5 seconds in the mile established 
by Mike Mason in 1916 has not been 
broken. All of the records in these 
three events have been lowered in the 
last ten years at the University of 
Kansas and at the University of Ok- 
lahoma. The distance runners who 
have represented Oklahoma A. & M. 
College in the last ten years, accord- 
ing to the records, have been far su- 
perior to those who represented the 
same institution in the same events 
prior to 1920. 

In the South the reports show a 
similar breaking of records in the en- 
durance events. At North Carolina 
State College the records in these 
three races have been appreciably 
lowered, as they have been at the 
University of Tennessee, at Georgia 
Tech, and other well-known institu- 
tions of the old South. The records 
likewise that stand today at Texas 
Agricultural College in the half mile, 
mile and two mile are better than the 
records that stood on the books in that 
institution in 1920. A study of the 
distance runs’ records at Southwestern 
Texas State Teachers College reveals 
that they are all in favor of the pres- 
ent day athletes. 


A review of records in the institu- 
tions located far west do not indicate 
any decline on the part of the younger 
generation. At the University of 
Washington the records of 1 minute 
55 seconds in the half mile; 4 minutes 
16.8 seconds in the mile; and 9 min- 
utes 27.3 seconds in the two mile are 
vastly superior to the records that had 
been made by University of Washing- 
ton men before 1921. At Oregon 
State College the records in the half 
mile and the mile have been lowered, 
but the two mile run record remains 
the same. “Gene” Nixon’s track men 
in the last ten years at Pomona Col- 
lege have not improved upon the half 
mile record of 1 minute 56 1/5 sec- 
onds, which was established in 1918, 
or the mile record of 4 minutes 26%, 
seconds, which was made before the 
last decade. Likewise, the old 1920 
record in the two mile still stands at 
Pomona. At the University of South- 
ern California, however, the records 
in all three of the distance runs have 
been lowered, as have the records at 
Washington State College. 

The track coaches who assisted in 
the study made to determine whether 
or not our present day athletes are 
losing their stamina were almost 
unanimously of the opinion that such 
is not the case. They presented dif- 
ferent reasons in addition to the 
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\ THI4 BOOKLET MARKS 
NEW EPOCH 


in the HISTORY OF 
_\ ATHLETICS 


a* 






Already, on scores of football and baseball fields, games are scheduled for the 
“after dark” hours and played under daytime conditions established by General 
Electric floodlighting projectors. Track events, too, and any number of other 
sports. 

“THE LIGHT THAT STARTED SPORTS AT NIGHT” describes and 
illustrates this new epoch in the history of athletics. Read its message, study 
the photographs of typical installations—and consider how floodlighting can 
broaden your schedule of games and practice and bring new thousands of 


spectators through your gate. The coupon is for your convenience when ordering. 
710-94 


GENERAL@® ELECTRIC 


SALES A ENGINEERING SERVICE PRIN Citra tL CITIES 





| a a 
26 68 a a aa 














General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. (Lighting Division) 


I shall be pleased to receive a copy of your publication GEA-1206, 
“The Light That Started Sports at Night.” 


‘ 


Name 


Address 








Institution represented 
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To alleviate pain 
To promote repair 
To restore function 


is the axiomatic trinity in the treatment of injuries of 


Muscles, Joints and Tendons 


Since destruction of tissues, with accompaniment of 
pain and swelling, are always present in such injuries 














by aiding the natural process of repair in a reasonable 
and scientific manner, produces results far superior to 
those obtained by other procedures and is infinitely 
superior to expectant treatment, so often adopted. 


For sample and literature address 


THE DENVER CHEMICAL MFG. 
COMPANY 


163 Varick Street New York, N. Y. 
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Capital Basketball Score Book 


The only Score Book that gives a complete record of all substitu- 
tions, and a record of each player's participation including quarters 
actually played. 


Convenient size to carry in the pocket. Space for 26 games. 


‘The most complete and satisfactory Score Book | have ever 


used.""—Opinion of basketball coaches who have used it. 


Ask your Sporting Goods Dealer for it. If they cannot 
supply you, send 50 cents to the publisher, for a copy. 


W. H. Payne 


Bismarck, N. Dak. 
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incontrovertible records in support of 
their conclusions. Some called atten- 
tion to the fact that the college track 
coaches of today had more trained 
high school athletes to work with than 
did the coaches twenty and thirty 
years ago. Others called attention to 
the fact that coaching methods have 
improved. Whatever reasons may be 
advanced, the fact remains that the 
college runners of the last decade are 
superior to the distance runners who 
represented the same institutions in 
the forty year period prior to 1920, 
and those who have concluded that the 
college boy of today does not excel in 
the endurance contests base their con- 
clusions on a false premise. In other 
words, if the record books are to be 
trusted the college distance runners 
in the last ten years have been far 
superior to the older generations of 
distance runners in this country. 
Why is it then that men like Wide, 
Ritola, Nurmi, Kohlemainen, George 
and Lowe have demonstrated their su- 
periority in endurance races against 
the college men who have represented 
this country in recent games? A great 
many people are asking this question 
and a great many suggestions are be- 
ing offered in the way of improving 
conditions. The question, however, is 
not a difficult one to answer. In the 
first place, while nineteen and twenty 
year old boys may often beat older 
men in the sprints, hurdles, jumps, 
and field events, they do not have the 
stamina that is possessed by thirty 
year old men, and that is a prereq- 
uisite for successful distance run- 
ning. Most of the members of the 
American team in the British empire 
meet and most of the men who won 
points for America in the last Olym- 
pic games were under twenty-five 
years of age. The great distance run- 
ners, with few exceptions, have been 
over twenty-five years of age and 
many of them have been thirty or 
more years old at the time when they 
turned in their best performances. It 
has already been pointed out that the 
college distance runners of today are 
superior to the college distance run- 
ners of an earlier day. Consequently, 
those who would attempt to improve 
our chances in future Olympic games, 
especially in the distance runs, hard- 
ly need devote their attention to the 
college athletes, unless the college 
rules be changed to permit post- 
graduates to compete in athletics. 


When our college men graduate 
they usually, as soon as possible, take 
up the work or the profession for 
which they have been trained. They 
do not devote several months each 
year to distance running, nor can 
they do so without being left behind 
in their business or professional com- 
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The L. G. Balfour 


Company 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 


Manufacturers of 


Medals Medallions 
Plaques Athletic Figures 
Cups Emblem Insignia 
Trophies Memorial Tablets 
Branch Offices 
New York City Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh Denver 
Indianapolis Ann Arbor 
Atlanta Philadelphia 
Washineton Columbus 
Richmond Louisville 
Des Moines Birmingham 
Seattle Baltimore 
Chicago Cleveland 
Dallas State College 
Boston Bethiehem 
San Francisco Ithaca 


“Known Wherever There Are 
Schools and Colleges” 











George F. Veenker 
Price $3.00 


illustrated - 240 Pages 
This book enters its 
second season with 
confidence. Last one 
it achieved immediate 
success. Every coach 
and player can use this book to great advantage. 


A. S. Barnes & Company 


Publishers 
New York, N. Y. 








67 West 44th St. 











Moana Quality 


ain Positions 


Leading Colleges, State Nor- 
mals, and Secondary Schools 
ask us to recommend specialists 
in Athletics and Physical Edu- 
cation. More than half of the 
State Universities have selected 
our candidates. May we assist 
you? Directors, report your 
vacancies to us. Details gladly 


given. 
’ Educational Bureau 
320 N. Grand Blvd. St. Louie, Mo. 
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petitions. The way then to develop 
men who reasohably might be ex- 
pected to hold their own with some 
of the European distance runners, 
many of whom have been running for 
twelve or fifteen years, is to create a 
professional amateur class of distance 
runners in America. The men who 
compete in the Davis Cup Champion- 
ships are practically forced to spend 
at least four months out of the year 
playing tennis, attending tournaments 
and training for them. Fortunately 
we do not have a professional ama- 
teur class of track and field men in 
the United States. There was a time 
when the clubs kept college athletes 
for a number of years after the latter 
had been graduated, but for some rea- 
son or other the old established ath- 
letic clubs have one after the other 
abandoned their policy of subsidizing 
amateur athletes, and our college ath- 
letes are seldom possessed of enough 
means to enable them to live a life 
devoted almost entirely to sport. If 
we look at this question from the 
standpoint of the boys, it is well that 
they do hang up their spiked shoes 
following graduation, enter upon the 
work in which they have decided that 
they have a fair chance to succeed, 
and, instead of training assiduously 
for distance running, play such games 
as golf, tennis, squash, and hand ball, 
when and where they can, just so long 
as these sports do not interfere with 
their work. 


Many people arrive at wrong con- 
clusions because they start with false 
premises. The man who starts his 
syllogism with the premise that col- 
lege distance runners of today lack 
the vitality, stamina and endurance 
of college distance runners of an 
earlier day cannot reach a proper con- 
clusion because the premise is false. 
We may blame prohibition, prosperity 
or what not for all of the ills that are 
supposed to afflict the younger gen- 
eration, but no one can show that 
these or any of the other controversial 
disturbing factors have affected the 
colleges to the extent that the young 
men of today cannot stand the pun- 
ishment that the distance runs en- 
tail and cannot do so well in those 
events which test the stamina of the 
competitors as did the athletes in the 
pre-prohibition days, in the days 
when we did not talk about Ameri- 
can prosperity or in the days when 
much of our work was done by man 
rather than by machines. 
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ATHLETE’S FOOT 


Athlete’s Foot, or as it is more often 
known, Ringworm of the Feet, Trench 
Foot, Foot Itch, or Gym Itch is a fun- 
gus which resembles the mould that 
grows on stale bread. 


It is found in warm, damp places, 
grows very rapidly and when it comes 
in contact with the feet, it penetrates 
into the sub skin tissue through small 
cracks in the skin, causing it to crack 
and peel off, especially between and 
under the toes. Red splotches appear, 
itching is intense and small water blis- 
ters form which break and spread the 
germs over larger surfaces or on gym 
floors, showers, pools or wherever peo- 
ple may walk while barefooted. 


The Cramer Chemical Co., manu- 
facturers of First Aids for the Ath- 
lete, were the first to give the disease 
special attention. From their research 
they state that “because of the con- 
tinual oozing of these infected places, 
we found that a liquid antiseptic 
would not penetrate. We therefore, 
combined our chemicals into an Oint- 
ment which we named Athletic Foot 
Ointment. This melts practically at 
body temperature. Vigorous rubbing 
forces it into these cracks and blisters 
where it melts by the heat of the body 
and by capillary attraction works back 
to the infection. Treatment, morning 
and night for ten days has cleared up 
every case we have been able to ob- 
serve. We find that relief comes after 
three or four days, but continued 
treatment is necessary to bring about 
a cure. An Application of Athletic 
Nitrophen will kill any germs on the 
surface of the skin. It is also advis- 
able to keep the feet dry and Athletic 
Antiseptic Powder can be dusted into 
shoes and sox each morning.” 


This disease may attack knees, el- 
bows, hands or any part of the body, 
but it is more often found in the feet. 
No one is immune. A case may be 
cured up and become re-infected the 
next day. 


The Government Public Health Serv- 
ice found that over 75 per cent of the 
men students of a large university 
were infected with the disease. Most 
cases were mild but some severe 
enough to prevent walking and some 
required months to cure. 


Because of the prevalence of the 
disease, it is important that every one 
take precaution to prevent the spread. 
Sandals may be used to keep the feet 
off the floor. 


Watch the feet closely and if any 
sign of the disease appear, start the 


treatment at once, 
—ADVERTISBMENT. 
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Approved 


THESE BALLS are made 
of the choice parts of the 


backs of specially tanned 
hides. 





Manufactured Under the Specifications of the National Federation and Inspected by Its 
Representative. 


TESTED — TRIED— PROVED! 


The D35 National Federation Approved Basketball Has -eteageaiss as Met All Tests of Tourna- 
ment and Game Conditions. 


Ask Your Dealer to Show It to You. 


J. A. Dubow Manufacturing Company 


1907-13 MILWAUKEE AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Question the LIPP 
BASKETBALL TIMER 


ORRECT to the fraction of a second, double checked for exacti- 
tude, the LIPP BASKETBALL TIMER is offered to you as the 
only thoroughly practical Chronograph invented for the game. Fre- 


quently split seconds mean victory or defeat. With accuracy assured 


one of the worries of this great sport is absolutely eliminated. Sharp, 


contrasting colors on the dial indicate clearly all periods of play, while 


notations of warning constantly reminds the official of his duties at 


every point of the contest. 


SIXTY MINUTE 
DIAL 


(a) Two twenty- minute 
periods 

(b) Ten-minute inter- 
missions 

(c) Two five-minute 
periods for overtime 


TWO DISTINCT 
MECHANISMS 


(1) “Time of Play’ 
(2) “Time Out” 


THREE HANDS 


Dial marked off in blue 
sections (as shown by 
shaded portions) to in- 
dicate each period; 
plainly printed nota- 
tions of warning make 
it well-nigh impossible 
for officials to err. 


NOTE 


Write for catalog AJ for 
further information and 
prices about the watch 
mentioned in this ad as 
well as special watches 
for Football, Track, 
Swimming and Boxing 
Contests; also about the 
Lipp Linesman’s Mark- 
ers and Down Recording 
Box for Football. 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


13 N. Green Street 





Chicago, I11. 
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Developing the High 
School Team 


By Lester G. Benz 


Basketball Coach, High School, 
Fort Dodge, Ia. 


T the present time, thousands of 
A high school coaches are be- 
ginning to develop basketball 
teams for the coming season. Many 
schools begin their practice early in 
the fall, a month or two before the 
first game of the season. Often a 
coach will start practice early with 
the idea of putting a finished team on 
the floor for the opening game. 
Others begin practice only a week or 
two before the season opens and de- 
velop their teams slowly with the idea 
of gathering momentum as the sche- 
dule progresses. 

The latter system is psychologically 
the sounder of the two plans. A team 
that is thoroughly drilled and keyed 
up early in the season may look good 
for a time, but this high pitch can be 
maintained only for a limited time 
and, sooner or later, the team will 
crack and fall into a slump. This 
slump often comes during the most 
important part of the schedule with 
disheartening results. 

Most coaches want their teams to 
be functioning at their best late in the 
season for important games or for 
tournament play. The season should 
then be planned so that the team is at 
the peak of perfection when this time 
comes. 

This plan may well begin with the 
making of the schedule, starting with 
a number of easy practice games and 
gradually building up to the more im- 
portant games of the season. Under 
this system, the first games of the 
season are often played with a mini- 
mum of team play learned, sometimes 
only a defense. Very frequently a 
team will play through the first part 
of a season without any out-of-bounds 
plays or tip-off formations at all, 
learning these later on in the season. 

This slow development is particu- 
larly important in training high 
school teams. High school boys will 
learn much more slowly than college 
players. For one thing, they do not 
have as much experience. Neither are 
they capable of as intensive and pro- 
longed concentration as the college 
man. Many young coaches just out of 
college fail to recognize this fact and 
make the mistake of trying to teach 
their teams too much in too short a 
time. This results in the men becom- 
ing so confused that they do not exe- 
cute any of their plays effectively. 
The successful high school coach will 
make allowance for this slower learn- 
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BASEBAL 


SPEED AND COMFORT PLUS IN 
THESE POPULAR TRACK SHOES 


Witch-Elk Footform Last Approved by 
Leading Coaches 


For thirty years the choice of track stars 
in leading colleges and universities— 
Witch-Elk famous track shoes. Light, 
sturdy and durable. Comfortable because 
of the special Witch-Elk foot-form last 
that has won the approval of leading 
coaches everywhere. Hand forged steel 
spikes are guaranteed not to bend, break, 
come loose or work up through the sole. 


Special numbers for outdoor and indoor 
track, jumping and cross 
country running. 





N WITCH-ELK 
L LINE-UP 








Speaking of “line-ups” for the 
coming baseball season, take a 
look at the lineup for Witch- 
Elk Baseball Shoes. Here is a 
team of 9 big features that have 
given Witch-Elks the “cham- 
pionship” year after year— 


1. Special lasts.—Men who know athletic 
shoes from A to Z know that the 
“last” is the very first thing to think 
about. Witch-Elk Famous Baseball 
Shoes are made on special lasts devel- 
oped through thirty years of practical 
experience—of knowing just what will; 
give the maximum comfort and the 
best all-around service. 

2. Selected leathers.—Only selected leath- 
ers are used in Witch-Elk Baseball 
Shoes—-selected for lightness and flexi- 
bility so as to give maximum comfort, . 
selected for strength to give maximum 
wear. ; 

3. Genuine leather lining.—Best for wear 
and service. 

4. Stainless, rust proof eyelets. 

5. Solid leather counters exclusively.— 
Keeps shape of shoes better and wears 
longer than any other material. 

6. Solid leather sole.—Best for wear and 
service. Natural, velvet or black finish. 

7. Flexible shank.—For speed and com- 
fort. 

8. Plates.—Hand forged steel plates or 
machine stamped. 

9. Solid rivets—Guaranteed not to come 
loose under the hardest usage. 


Write for New FREE Catalog 


New Catalog of Witch-Elk Athletic Shoes now ready 
—a shoe for every sport. Write for free copy today. 


WITCHELL SHEILL CO. 
1633-45 Augusta Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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AND HONOR 


KNITES SWEATERS 


for COLLEGES and HIGH SCHOOLS 


Furnished in All Standard School Colors 


Chenille Felt 
Letters and Emblems 


10 Days’ 
Service 








COACHES AND 
FACULTY 
MANAGERS: 


We have a beautiul 64-page 
illustrated catalog of our en- 
tire line of athletic knitwear, 
which we will forward upon 
receiving your request. 














SAND KNITTING MILLS CoO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Exclusive Knit Goods for Athletic Wear 


1714-20 North Robey Street CHICAGO 














BAD KNEES 


This illustrated description of the proper 
method of bandaging and protecting weak 
and wobbly knees is only part of the interest- 
ing facts about bandages contained in the 
Ace Manual for Prevention and Treatment 
of Athletic Injuries. The coupon will bring 
you your copy. 


Knee sprains if not properly and promptly 
cared for, are the forerunners of a life-time 
of trouble with weak and wobbly joints. When 
these danger signals first appear—start pre- 
ventive measures. Pack a number of dry sponges around the knee and apply a 3” 
ACE rather snugly. Now pour water, as hot as patient can bear, on the sponges. 
After a half to three-fourths of an hour of this, remove bandages, dry thoroughly, 
and massage joint, and apply 4” Thermo-Tex. Start with one complete circular turn 
above knee cap; carry bandage below knee and make two turns around leg; now 
make two figure of eight turns over the knee cap, keeping bandage stretched tight- 
ly; then start below the knee with circular wrapping up and over the knee, each 
turn overlapping the other about one-half. Fasten above. knee with adhesive or 
safety pins. 








BECTON, DICKINSON & CO. Rutherford, N. J. 
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ing ability in developing his team and 
give out new plays only as fast as the 
team can assimilate them. 

At this point I wish to emphasize 
the fact that I am considering only 
team play and not individual tech- 
nique. Drill in fundamentals and 
the development of individual skill is 
a separate and very important phase 
of the coaching program. It should 
have a prominent place in the daily 
practice periods and be part of the 
regular “diet” for the team from the 
start of the season to the end. In this 
discussion we will consider only team 
play. 

Working on the theory that the 
high school team should be developed 
slowly, it is best to start at the be- 
ginning of the season with teaching 
the team a system of defense. This 
should be the first thing taught, be- 
cause a high school team can learn a 
good defense in less time than it can 
learn a good offense. A team will 
meet with pretty good results early 
in the season with nothing more than 
a good defense, well learned. A num- 
ber of years ago a high school team in 
Iowa played and won four important 
games before Christmas without any 
organized offense at all. The entire 
time before the holidays had been 
spent in perfecting a good defense and 
the offensive side of the game was 
neglected until afterward. It is doubt- 
ful if this team would have had the 
same success with a strong offense 
but no defense. 

After a reasonably efficient defense 
has been learned it is well to develop a 
quick break offense. These two phases 
of the game can best be developed at 
the same time, since in actual play 
the quick break starts when the de- 
fense is successful in breaking up the 
opponents’ play. With an efficient de- 
fense and a well drilled quick break a 
coach has a sound foundation for a 
successful team. It will not pay to 
expect a team to learn more team 
maneuvers until these two most im- 
portant phases of team play have 
been thoroughly mastered. There is 
a lot of wisdom for a coach in the 
saying, “Make haste slowly.” 

The next assignment for a team 
should be a system of delayed offense. 
While it is true that basketball plays 
should be more flexible than football 
plays because of the quickly changing 
conditions on the floor, nevertheless 
a finished team should have a number 
of diagrammed floor plays with each 
man having a definite assignment. 
High school boys can best learn but 
one such play at a time. The second 
should not be given until the first has 
been well mastered. Too many plays, 
which the boys are bound to get con- 
fused, are worse than none at all. 
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It will take the average high school 
team until well into the season to as- 
similate the main systems of offense 
and defense. This leaves center play 
and out-of-bounds play from both the 
offensive and defensive standpoints 
until later in the season for develop- 
ment. In this way there is always 
something new for the team to learn 
and the practice sessions are not apt 
to become monotonous. 

By giving a team new plays only as 
fast as they can be learned, the boys 
will develop a feeling of confidence in 
themselves and in the team. This 
will help to build a fine team spirit, 
which is always a big factor in any 
team’s success. The team that is con- 
stantly learning something new, with- 
out having so much that it becomes 
confused, gets the thrill of mastering 
something new. This is the best stim- 
ulus that a team can have. Slumps 
and staleness are usually caused by 
monotony. The lure of something 
new ahead helps to keep the team on 
the upgrade throughout the entire 
season. The team that is improving 
is always a most dangerous and re- 
spected foe. 





Recruiting and 
Subsidizing 
N an article entitled “Pity the Poor 
Athlete,” which appears in the No- 
vember number of Harper’s Magazine, 
the author in speaking about the Car- 
negie Report says, “By far the most 
significant statement in its 311 pages, 
hidden away in the middle of a chap- 
ter was the following: ‘In no institu- 
tion are subsidies granted to athletes 
in excess of the cost of tuition, food, 
lodging, books, supplies and incidental 
fees.’ The Bulletin then goes on to 
stigmatize the grantors of such sub- 
sidies as ‘the Fagins of American 
sport.’ ” 

The American colleges are making 
an effort to eliminate undesirable re- 
cruiting and subsidizing practices. 
Since this is true, however, some have 
gained the impression that all college 
athletics are corrupt. It is well to 
call the attention of such persons to 
the statement from the Carnegie Re- 
port, quoted above. 

It would be a mistake, however, to 
assume that there had been no unfair 
or undesirable activities in connection 
with competitive competition for ath- 
letes. Not many conferences, how- 
ever, have so far attempted to define 
illegitimate recruiting and subsidiz- 
ing, and, consequently, not many have 
adopted definite rules relative to this 
matter. That being true, not many, 
of course, have adopted a penalty for 
a violation of rules pertaining to 
recruiting and subsidizing. 
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Multiply the Usefulness of Your Gymnasium With 


LOUDEN “HOISTAWAY” 


Basketball - 
Back Stops 


ITH HOISTAWAY Back 

Stops, drawn up out of the 

way when not in use, you 
can convert your gymnasium into an 
auditorium for mass meetings, mo- 
tion picture shows or social gather- 
ings. Or if you haven't a regular 
gymnasium you can encourage bas- 
ketball by installing this inexpensive 
equipment in auditorium or assembly 


hall. 









GATE this sturdy regula- 

tion equipment. It may 
even save you the cost of expen- 
sive alterations or new additions. 
Or you may multiply the useful- 
ness of your present gymnasium 
by replacing fixed basketball 
equipment with HOISTAWAY. 


B ALL MEANS INVESTI- 


Catalog on request 


LOUDEN PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Manufactured by J. E. Porter Corp., 122 Front Street, Ottawa, IIl. 
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FOOTBALL TECHNIQUE, ZUPPKE, ILLINOIS (NEW) (1930) 3.00 
LINE COACHING, TOM LIEB, NOTRE DAME (NEW) (1930) 400 
FOOTBALL COACHING, ROCKNE, NOTRE DAME 5.00 
FOOTBALL, WARNEK, STANFORD. 5.00 
FOOTBALL, LOWMAN, WISCONSIN 3.00 
LINE MAN’S BIBLE, GRAVES, WEST POINT. 3.00 
FOOTBALL FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, BACHMAN, FLORIDA (NEW) 3.00 
FOOTBALL OFFICIATING, DR, LAMBERT 2.50 
FOOTBALL TODAY AND TOMORROW, ROPER, PRINCETON : 2.50 
FIFTY WINNING PLAYS, MAJ. GRAVES, WEST POINT 2.00 
FOOTBALL, WILCE, OHIO 2.00 
FOOTBALL CONDITIONING, LANGMARK 1.80 
FOOTBALL PROBLEMS, ROCKNE, NOTRE DAME 1.00 
FOOTBALL, JONES, SO. CALIFORNIA 3.00 
FOOTBALL FUNDAMENTALS, JOHNSTON. 1.00 
FOOTBALL INTERCOLLEGIATE SCORE KOOK, CANUP 2.00 
THE FOUR WINNERS (FICTION) ROCKNE 2.00 
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BEN BERNIE 


and his orchestra fresh 
from Hollywood triumphs 
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17 Hours and 
12 Minutes of 
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This Draper-Maynard TLV BASKET; BALL 
Sold by THE ALLING RUBBER COMPANY. 
Used in the Above tournament in 22 \Garnes, 
I7hours and 1/2 Minutes Consecutively, March 29%1930 
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It'is just typical of the service given by D & M Basket Balls. 


Because of the shape and stamina built into the D & M No. 7GK and 
7LV Basket Balls they were adopted exclusively as the official ball in scores 
of tournaments in 1930. 


The D & M line of Basket Ball Equipment for 1930-31 surpasses in qual- 
ity and completeness anything ever offered by the Draper-Maynard Co. 


Write for your copy of the new D & M Basket Ball Equipment Catalog. 


The Draper-Maynard Co. 


Plymouth, N. H. 
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THE O’SHEA HONOR 
SWEATER 





We specialize in making Honor 
sweaters for schools. 


Furnished in all standard school 
colors. 











Special ten-day delivery. 


Chenille or Felt letters or em- 
blems. 





O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 


2414-24 North Sacramento Avenue CHICAGO 


























